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“Kaowledge is of two kinds: we know a subject ourselves, o: we know 


where we can find informatica upor it. — Dr. Samuel Fohnson. 


Hints to Newly Appointed Officers 


By Colonel Fred H. Sargent 


If you would follow Dr. Johnson's hint you will procure a copy of Colonel 
Sergent’s book. It contains hints on: 


How to make a geod first impression. 
What you require in the way of uniforms and equipment. 
How to report for duty—what to do anc what not to do. 
The performance of duty—individual responsibility, promptnens. 
Observance of the regulations and customs of the service. 
Discipline with respect to yourself and the men you are tc command. 
Courtesy and respect to your seniors—officially and socially. 
tion—home study and reading. 
of leadership. 


Price, $1.00 per copy 
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Che Riggs ational Bank 
| OF WASHINGTON, D. G. 
Capital $1,000,006 . Assets $26,589,744 
A BANK WITH A WAR RECORD. Distinguished 
service in the Liberty Loan Drives, and services to 
our Army and Navy clientele Overseas and at home. 


MAKE AN ALLOTMENT to our Savings Department. 
Create an emergency fund for a change of station, 


OPEN AN ACCOUNT with $1 or more. 3% intercst. 
Not a checking account. 


By MAIL. Deposits and withdrawals cam be made 
by mail when eccompanied with pase book. 








E DO more Army and Navy business than any 
other bank in the United States. 
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Military Policy of the United States as Settled 


by Law and Executive Orders’ 
By Colonel John McA. Palmer, Infantry, A. D. C. 


OST OF the constructive fea- 
M tures of our new military law 

were originally contained in 
the so-called Wadsworth Bill. In this 
bill they appeared in separate sections 
in logical order, so that they could be 
easily read and understood. When the 
House and Senate bills came to confer- 
ence it became necessary, for certain 
parliamentary reasons, to draft the 
final law in the form of amendments to 
the National Defense Act of 1916. 
Practically all of the constructive fez - 
tures of the original Wadsworth Bill, 
except the provisions for universal 
military training, we-e finally included 
in amendments to the National Defense 
Act. But as these amendments are in- 
serted here ahd there in preexisting 
sections of law, and as they do not ap- 
pear in separate new sections, it is 
extremely difficult to get any general 
idea of them from an examination of 
the law alone. 

This difficulty is further increased by 
the fact that the law does not specify 
the details of organization, leaving them 
very wisely to the discretion of the 
President. Therefore, until the Presi- 
dent had indicated his interpretation of 
the law, there was merely a legislative 
sanction for a military policy without 


any precise definition as to its terms. 

On the 13th of June, 1921, the Presi- 
dent published the following statemeii: 
of the general intent of the law: 


Our present national defense law es- 
tablishes an economical and democratic 
military policy thoroughly consistent 
with our national traditions. It pro- 
vides for a small Regular Army, to be 
augmented by great citizen forces in 
the event of national emergency. This 
is our traditional military policy. But 
whereas in the past these larger war 
forces have been extemporized after the 
occurrence of an emergency, the new 
law wisely provides that the framework 
of their organization shall be established 
and developed in time of peace, in so 
far as this is practicable through the 
voluntary service of our patriotic young 
men. The Army of the United States 
as defined in the new law comprises 
the Regular Army, the National Guard, 
and the Organized Reserves. Every 
patriotic citizen should encourage the 
development of these forces, each 
within its proper sphere. 


In General Orders, No. 31, dated 
July 18, 1921, the presidential intent 
is given in greater detail with instruc- 
tions from the Secretary of War to the 
Chief of Staff as to the policy which 
should govern the organization of the 
Army of the United States. A still 
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further development of the intent of the 
law is given in a letter from the Gen- 
eral of the Armies to the several corps 
area commanders shortly after he as- 
sumed the office of Chief of Staff, on 
July 1, 1921. 

These disconnected provisions of law, 
with the executive statements above re- 
ferred to, and with various instructions 
of the War Department relative to the 
organization of the Army of the United 
States, constitate what inight be termed 
“the blue prints” of a great national 
institution, the construction of which 
is now in progress. But as many per- 
sons, both within the Army and without, 
have had neither the facilities nor the 
time to visualize the perspective of the 
completed structure, that task will be 
attempted in this lecture. 

It has been the practice of the United 
States upon the outbreak of war to 
expand a small professional peace estab- 
_lishment into a great nonprofessional 
war ariny. These expansions have al- 
ways been effected without any per- 
petuity of doctrine or organization, 
through which the experience generated 
in one expansion could be utilized in the 
next. Or, to put it another way, at 
certain crises in our history, with a 
vast expenditure of treasure and human 
energy we have erected a great war 
organization and then have demolished 
that organization after the emergency 
without any provision for making that 
expenditure a permanent national in- 
vestment. After being forced to mili- 
tarize a whole generation, we have taken 
no precaution to make the sacrifices of 
that generation a heritage of experience 
for the next generation that may be 
called upon to bear the stress of war. 
It is primarily the object of our new 
law to perpetuate the framework of the 





organization developed in the World 
War, so that its tremendous cost can 
be funded as a permanent investment 
for all time. 

We can develop this conception more 
simply and briefly by outlining what 
its effect would have been if it had 
been applied immediately after the Civil 
War. By referring it to a past historical 
Situation, we can visualize it 
clearly. The situation presented by 
the World War is still toc near us and 
is still too much involved in obscurity 
and controversy for us to visualize it 
in simple perspective. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War we 


more 


‘had no national military system, and 


such military knowledge as we had was 
concentrated in a limited number of 
trained soldiers, most of them in the 
Regular Army, with a few others in 
civil life, who had served in the Mex- 
ican War. It suddenly became the mis- 
sion of these men, without preconceived 
plans, to impart that knowledge to vast 
citizen armies. General Grant says in 
his memoirs that one of the funda- 
mental errors made by the North in its 
organization was to conserve a con- 
siderable proportion of these trained 
soldiers in a few regular organizations, 
too few and too weak to exert any 
decis:.e influence upon the war. He 
expressed the opinion that it would have 
been much better if the Regular Army 
had been disbanded and all of its trained 
personnel distributed throughout the 
volunteer armies as a further leaven 
of professional experience and training. 
It is, perhaps, one of the important 
initial advantages of the South that this 
could not be attempted by the Con- 
federacy. All of the trained soldiers 
who went South were distributed where 
most needed throughout the highly ef- 
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ficient national army of the Confederate 
States. 

It is interesting in following the prog- 
ress of the Civil War to note that at 
the beginning few of the professional 
soldiers on either side were prepared 
actually to practice the art of troop 
leading on a large scale. With them 
large units were theoretical conceptions. 
Their visual experience had been limited 
generally te company and battalion 
units. I think it is fair to say that only 
one leader showed any conception of 
the practical business of troop leading 
in 1861. This was Stonewall Jackson, 
and it is interesting to remember that 
he had left the piddling routine of the 
old army shortly after the Mexican 
War with the deliberate object of seek- 
ing an opportunity to study military art. 
He found this in the quiet of Lexington, 
Va., where he studied the business tech- 
nique of drafting tactical orders as 
practiced by Napoleon. The result is 
seen in the first battle of the war, where 
he showed that even raw troops can 
stand like a stone wall if the prevalent 
rawness does not extend to the crafts- 
manship of the commander. 

Nor did the art of troop leading and 
staff control develop very rapidly even 
under the stress of actual military opera- 
tions. Early in 1862 General Grant’s 
army was surprised at Shiloh because 
his leaders ignored the most funda- 
mental requirements of security and 
reconnaissance. In the same battle the 
leader on the. other side, Gen. Albert 
Sydney Johnston, was unable to exploit 
what should have been a decisive victory 
because his formation in depth was of 
such a nature as to produce hopeless 
confusion and mingling of units in the 
first shock of attack. If he had placed 
his corps side by side, each with an 


assigned sector, instead of deploying 
them in extended lines, one behind the 
other, he might have changed the course 
of history. Later, in 1862, in the march 
from Yorktown up the Peninsula we 
find McClellan’s Army of the Potomac 
halted and thrown into confusion be- 
cause his staff was ignorant of the most 
fundamental conception of the road 
space of units. 

But the evolution of troop leading 
and of staff work went on laboriously 
and at great cost. In 1863 we find Gen- 
eral Grant conducting one of the most 
brilliant operations of war in the turn- 
ing movement to the south and east of 
Vicksburg. In 1864 we find in his 
order for the transfer of the Army of 
the Potomac to the south of the James 
a mastery of command and of staff 
work equal to that shown by Von 
Moltke in his turning movement south 
of Metz. But even here the indoctrina- 
tion of the Army had not progressed 
far enough for Smith and Hancock to 
seize the opportunity of initiative at 
Petersburg that Von Albensleben ex- 
ploited so brilliantly ut Gravelotte. 

By the end of the war we were the 
greatest military power on earth. We 
had developed a powerful military or- 
ganization. We had leaders and staff 
officers indoctrinated with the latest 
conceptions of strategy and tactics. Our 
supply officers had overcome the dif- 
ficulties of Sherman’s advance to At- 
lanta. We had a general staff in fact, 
though not in name. 

Even after the demobilization of the 
Army we remained for a time a great 
military power. For a few years our 
armies were still potentially in being, 
prepared, if necessary, for a speedy 
recall to the colors. This was so fully 
recognized by the world that in 1867 
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a mere hint sufficed to cause a with- 
drawai of the French armies from Mex- 
ico. A little later, however, the great 
war organization had melted away. Its 
officers and soldiers were disappearing 
and were not replaced. Our trained 
professional soldiers went back to the 
problem of the company and battalion 
with no arrangement for transmitting 
their lore and experience to their 
younger brothers and sons. Command- 
ers and staff officers who had practiced 
great war at Gettysburg and Chicka- 
mauga returned to civil life or went 
back to the petty routine of the frontier 
post without any means of bequeathing 
their priceless heritage. From being 
leaders of the people in a great national 
crisis our American professional sol- 
diers passed again into an isolated caste 
without vital contact with the body of 
the nation. 

Now let us consider what might 
have happened if a law like that of 
1920 had been enacted in 1865. The 
Government would have said to its vet- 
erans : 


We are returning you to civil life, 
but we propose to retain the framework 
of your organization for the benefit of 


future generations. We propose to 
perpetuate your experience and your 
traditions in a vital national institution. 
We propose to retain and localize the 
units of the army corps and divisions 
in which you fought at Antietam and 
Vicksburg. For this purpose we ask 
a few of you who are willing to remain 
identified with these neighborhood or- 
ganizations for a time until your 
younger brothers are sufficiently trained 
to replace you. We propose in the 
future to give military training to all 
young men who are willing to take it, 
so that they can gradually take your 
place in this National Army. We pro- 
pose to keep up the framework and 
the practice of the staffs that led you 


into battle. We have no idea of main- 
(aiming a iarge regular arniy, o.it W2 
propose that our future professional of- 
ficers shall be familiar with the larger 
organizations and problems of war as 
well as with their immediate duties on 
the frontier. 

If this had been done, staff officers 
and commanders indoctrinated by the 
experience of the Civil War would have 
been ready for any future emergency. 
The problem of preparedness would 
have been the simple problem of grad- 
ually adapting an existing organiza- 
tion to the progress of military art. 
The problem of supply and equipment 
would have been the simple problem 
of preparing to meet the definite re- 
quirements of specific units. The prob- 
lem of training would have been a 
problem of preparing young men in 
each community to enter a local organ- 
ization first as soldiers and later, if 
qualified, as officers. The problem of 
mobilization in each community would 
have been the purely local problem of 
mobilizing a local unit in the county 
courthouse or at the county fair ground. 
The financial problem would have been 
so simple and so definite that without 
any greater actual outlay during the 
past half century we could have main- 
tained from year to year an effective 
machinery for deploying the man power 
of the nation. 

Under such a system, organization 
for an emergency with provision for 
leadership and staff control must al- 
ways have been up to date. In 1898 
more divisions than were needed for 
the war with Spain could have begun 
their war expansion within twenty- 
four hours after the deciaration of 
hostilities. In each community an 
organized and officered team prepared 
to receive the recruits of that com- 
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munity would have been in being. 

When the Worki War began in 
1914 a trained staff with its eye on de- 
velopments in Europe would have been 
prepared to anticipate all necessary 
changes in organization and armament. 
A nation-wide and expansible organi- 
zation would have been prepared to 
receive the product of the draft and 
to undertake its training at any mo- 
ment. Mobilization in 1917 would 
have proceeded as a decentralized proc- 
ess and not as a great centralized 
process upsetting the economic life of 
the nation. Organized and officered 
divisions with the traditions of Nash- 
ville and Santiago would have passed 
to war strength under a decentralized 
system, each in its proper area. It 
would not have been necessary to 
spend millions for great concentrated 
training camps or to overburden the 
railroads with unclassified personnel 
and material in order to organize and 
train and equip and provide officers 
all at the same time. The young men 
of each community when called to war 
would have found organizations near 
their homes prepared to receive and 
clothe and train them. Officers of all 
grades, both regular and _ reserve, 
would have passed without confusion 
to predetermined places. It would not 
have been necessary to pour the man 
power of the nation into great central 
hoppers for organization and classifi- 
cation, because organization, classifi- 
cation and assignment would have 
been automatically indicated by the ob- 
vious requirements of the peace-time 
territorial organization. There would 
have been little of the confusion and 
malfunctioning that comes from put- 
ting square pegs in round holes, be- 
cause each officer, whether of the Reg- 
ular Army or the Reserve Corps, 


would have taken up duties for which 
he had specifically been preparing. It 
would have been unnecessary, upon 
mobilization, to establish extraordi- 
nary means of liaison between the 
Army and the business world because 
contact between the Army and all of 
the people would have been an ob- 
vious fact throughout all of the long 
interval of peace. 

Such a national organization must 
have saved months in time and mil- 
lions in money with a minimum strain 
upon the economic and industrial life 
of the nation. 

It is the object of our new military 
law to establish such an organization. 
It proposes to localize and perpetuate 
the principal military units that fought 
in the World War. It offers an oppor- 
tunity for the veterans of the war to 
join these units on a voluntary basis 
and to participate in the training of 
their ultimate replacement. It pro- 
vides for organized contact betwee 
the professional officers of the Regu- 
lar Army and the reserve officers of 
the National Guard and the Organi 
Reserves. It provides for permanent 
peace-time organization of our system 
of national defense. These are the 
great simple objects of the law. The 
many detailed provisions that appar- 
ently obscure it are simply necessary 
means of welding our preexisting mi‘! 
itary institutions into the permanent 
structure of the Army of the United 
States. 

Our military system is thus settled 
by law. The President, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, has directed its de- 
velopment, and the great constructive 
task of carrying this mandate into ef- 
fect is specifically assigned to the Gen- 
eral of the Armies, our new Chief of 
Staff. 
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The original Wadsworth bill con- 
templated an organized Citizen Army 
with a system of universal military 
training through which its organiza- 
tions would be maintained at full 
strength with an ample surplus for re- 
placements. It proposed a_ national 
military organization in many respects 
like that of Switzerland but adapted 
to American conditions. This meas- 
ure in its entirety failed to pass. The 
Citizen Army, comprising the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves, 
was enacted into law, but Congress did 
not accept the provisions for uni- 
versal military training. On the other 
hand, it provided in the citizens’ train- 
ing camps for the germ of a system of 
voluntary training. In view of recent 


public utterances by the President and 
the Secretary of War, we may reason- 
ably expect that a day is coming when 
military training, either in these camps 


or in the schools, will be given to all 
young men who are willing to take it. 
Under such a system the number of 
trained men in the Citizen Army will 
be less than we would have under com- 
pulsory training, but there can be little 
doubt but that the numbers will be 
sufficient to maintain the Regular 
Army and National Guard at effective 
strength and to provide officers, non- 
commissioned officers, specialists, and 
a reasonable number of aspirants for 
the Organized Reserves. 

It is difficult indeed to estimate the 
number of trained men that will result 
from such a system, but there are cer- 
tain influences that will tend to give 
it a wide appeal to the young men of 
the country. In the first place, as the 
organization of the Citizen Army pro- 
gresses it will become apparent that 
men who hope to lead in war should 
train for and join the Army of the 


United States in time of peace. There- 
fore the young man who aspires to 
be anything higher than a rear-rank 
private upon mobilization will be im- 
pelled to prepare himself for leader- 
ship in peace. Furthermore, with 
the Citizen Army organized on a defi- 
nite basis in each locality and with the 
best young men of the nation identi- 
fied with it, we may count upon the 
development of a general sentiment 
that it is the decent, recognized thing 
for every self-respecting young Amer- 
ican to give a limited portion of his 
time to prepare for service in the event 
of national emergency. In short, the 
organization sanctioned by the law is 
a logical organization under the vol 
untary system, and it is also a system 
through which we can best prepare to 
receive and train the entire man power 
of the nation either in peace or war 
whenever it may become desirable or 
necessary. 

In the geographical distribution of 
units of the National Guard and Or- 
ganized Reserves there were many 
practical difficulties in carrying out the 
provision of the law that the names and 
designations of units that fought in the 
World War should be preserved so 
far as practicable in the peace organ- 
ization of the Army of the United 
States. In order to provide an agency 
for the solution of these delicate local 
problems, the law provided that offi- 
cers of the Reserve Corps and National 
Guard should serve with the regular 
officers of the General Staff in dealing 
with matters relating to the Citizen 
Army. This practical business-like 
idea of requiring men with different 
points of view to sit down at the 
same table until they could arrive at 
a common solution has met with great 
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success. Not only have these officers 
solved the specific problems assigned 
to them, but they have been the means 
through which a new harmony has 
been established between our profes- 
sional and our nonprofessional officers. 
In no other way would it have been 
possible to provide for a complete re- 
organization and redistribution of the 
National Guard, because under the 
Constitution we have no effective con- 
trol of this matter in time of peace. 
By having officers of the National 
Guard actually serving on the General 
Staff, the solutions finally arived at 
were the solutions of these officers and 
were thus acceptable to other National 
Guard officers and to the several states. 

The actual organization of units of 
the Organized Reserves is now in pro- 
gress. The divisional areas have been 


determined and local boards are allo- 
cating the subordinate units as pre- 


scribed by the law. Carefully selected 
regular officers are being assigned to 
each divisional area and the process 
of assigning reserve officers to local 
units has begun. 

There has been some apparent de- 
lay in initiating this great territorial 
organization. But the delay has only 
been apparent, because before the or- 
ganization of local units could begin, 
it was first necessary to work out the 
general scheme of the Army of the 
United States and to complete the reg- 
ulations for the Organized Reserves, 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps, and the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

This preliminary work was assigned 
by law to special committees of the 
General Staff, composed partly of 
regular officers and partly of reserve 
officers. These committees were ap- 
pointed during the summer of 1920, 


and when it is considered that their 
detailed work could not begin until 
after a mutual understanding as to the 
proper relations between several com- 
ponents of the Army of the United 
States, it becomes apparent that their 
actual accomplishment in less than a 
year has been remarkable. The policy 
and instructions governing the organi- 
zation, distribution, and training of 
Organized Reserve units are now pub- 
lished in the Regulations for the Or- 
ganized Reserves. The instructions 
governing the appointment, assign- 
ment, and promotion of reserve officers 
are contained in the Regulations for 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps and similar 
instructions governing enlisted per- 
sonnel are contained in the Regula- 
tions for the Enlisted Reserve Corps 

The present strength of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps is about 67,000. From 
these officers the initial officer corps 
of the territorial reserve units will be 
formed. With the publication of the 
regulations, and the consequent settle- 
ment of the obligations, privileges, and 
duties of reserve officers, it is expected 
that many more veteran officers will 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
identify themselves with definite local 
units and staffs. The uncertainty of 
the mission of reserve officers under 
the old conditions has heretofore de- 
terred many war veterans from joining. 

Reports indicate that the actual or- 
ganization of local units is meeting with 
an enthusiastic response throughout the 
several corps areas. A remarkable ex- 
ample of this is found in the conference 
and school recently held at Camp Meade 
for the benefit of the reserve officers 
of the Third Corps Area. As there 
were no funds available this year for 
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pay or transportations and as it was 
necessary for all to attend at their own 
expense, there was some doubt at first 
as to whether a sufficient number would 
respond to make the assembly a suc- 
cess. It was hoped, with some mis- 
givings, that perhaps 100 might attend. 
The total attendance was about 350, 
and included reserve officers and Na- 
tional Guard officers of all grades and 
all arms of the service. At this con- 
ference the plans of the Government 


tion of reserve units with the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

Some officers came from other corps 
areas, among them officers from as 
far as California and Texas, and one 
from Santo Domingo. Another result 
of the meeting was the final conviction 
among all officers who attended that 
there is no real rivalry between the 
National Guard and the Organized 
Reserves. One well-known National 
Guard officer at the final conference 


for the establishment of the Organized 
Reserves were fully explained, and as 
a result well-informed reserve officers 
have returned to each important com- 
munity of the Third Corps Area pre- 
pared to promote the pending organiza- 


announced that in his opinion the de- 
velopment of the Organized Reserves 
would not only not injure the National 
Guard but would benefit it, and that the 
development of either of these forces 
along proper lines would help the other. 


D 


A Sporty Government 


The French people have the system. 
The Credit National Bank of France 
has successfuily floated loans aggregat- 
ing nearly 20,000,000,000 francs 
through the use of a lottery. There is 
an annual distribution of something like 
20,000,000 francs to the buyers and 
holders of shares, and this is done 
through a lottery. The Frenchman fig- 
ures that he can invest his money and 
at the same time have a chance to win 
a big prize on the side. So the lottery 
is often a potent part of the French 
financial system. If Uncle Sam wanted 
to go into the lottery business or raffle 
off the wet contents of the bonded ware- 
houses, he could pay off the national 
debt inside of a year. Why not have a 
sporty government instead of merely a 
jazzy one?—Los Angeles Times. 





Qualifying Eighty Per Cent Marksmen 


By Captain Murray T. Davenport, 23d Infantry 


HE CLOSE of the 1921 rifle 
“Yr seaese for the Third Infantry 

Brigade on June 16 found the 
Third Battalion of the 23d Infantry 
leading all other battalions of the bri- 
gade with all its units having qualified 
more than the 80 per cent of Marks- 
men or better required by the new Rifle 
Markmanship Regulations. Battalion 
Headquarters Company, three rifle com- 
panies and the Machine-Gun Company 
all brought in reports ranging from 
82 to 97 per cent, the Machine-Gun 
Company winning the Machine-Gun 
Trophy of the Second Division. In- 


quiries from other officers of the divi- 
sion as to “How did you do it?” has 
caused the following notes on the sea- 


son’s lessons to be written. 

The Third Infantry Brigade, consist- 
ing of the 9th and 23d Infantry regi- 
ments, under the command of Brig. 
Gen. Hanson E. Ely, assembled at Camp 
Bullis, Texas, 22 miles from its home 
station at Camp Travis, on May 2, 
1921. Firing with gallery ammunition 
commenced immediately, but as all or- 
ganizations had fired the course in gal- 
lery practice in Camp Travis, only a 
few days were devoted to this, service 
ammunition being used. Then followed 
five weeks of the most strenuous in- 
struction. 

In the first place the instructors were 
dealing largely with new men. The 
intensive recruiting campaign in the fall 
of 1920 came after the target season 
for that year. At the beginning of 
the target season for the year 1921, 
70 per cent of the men in the rifle com- 


panies had never fired the service rifle. 
Company M, one of the machine-gun 
companies, had only 3 per cent of men 
who had ever fired before. Two hours 
a day had been spent in preliminary 
instruction in Camp Travis for nearly 
two months prior to the move to the 
rifle range, but the real work of in- 
struction took place at the firing points 

Under the direction of Col. A. T. 
Ovenshine, commanding officer of the 
23d Infantry, Lieut. Col. J. H. Page, 
Jr., took active charge of the instruc- 
tion of the regiment. His continuous 
efforts to have the company officers 
pay attention to every detail in the new 
Rifle Markmanship Manual and the so- 
called “McNab System” resulted in the 
excellent showing of the entire regi- 
ment. Only two rifle companies and 
two battalion headquarters companies 
fell slightly below the coveted 80 per 
cent, Company A qualifying 91.09. It 
was Colonel Page’s insistence on the 
correct use of the score book that 
brought many of the companies over 
the line. Every man in the regiment 
was equipped with the Infantry Score 
Book, issued by the U. S. Infantry As- 
sociation. He was required to plot 
each shot fired on the range, to note 
each change of elevation or windage 
and the results of such change. The 
company officers then inspected the 
score book and conferred with the men 
regarding future corrections of wind- 
age and elevation. 

One instance alone will illustrate the 
value of this. A man in Company I, 
during preliminary rapid-fire practice, 
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put a nice shot group into the upper left 
corner of his target. He plotted the 
shots carefully in his score book and 
showed it to his captain. A horizontal 
and a vertical line dividing the target 
into quadrants was drawn, and he was 
shown that the book called for a cor- 
rection of 100 yards less elevation and 
one point right windage. He looked 
skeptical. His elevation was therefore 
lowered 200 yards and his windage 
changed two points right. He fired 
again at the same aiming point and was 
surprised to find his shots grouped just 
as nicely as before, but this time in the 
lower right-hand quadrant. He then 
began to see that the windage scale 
and the elevation slide were not on his 
gun for decorative purposes. He was 
told to make the original correction as 
shown by the score book, and on his 
third trial placed his very compact shot 
group around the center of the bull’s- 
eye, a few shots in the four ring, but 
with a very creditable score. 

By this method of keeping constant 
tab on the score books, the company 
commanders were able to judge what 
progress their men were making better 
than a mere comparison of daily scores 
could give them. When record firing 
opened, each company commander had 
written on a sheet of the score book 
just what elevation and what windage 
each man should use at the different 
ranges. These instructions were varied 
very slightly for changes in light and 
wind on the day’s record as fired. As 
each man came up to fire he passed an 
inspection point, where a company of- 
ficer looked first at the score book 
to see what had been prescribed and 
then at the sight setting. After leaving 
the inspection point the man was not 
allowed to change his sights according 


to his own ideas, those of the company 
commander and of the inspecting of- 
ficer having all been used to determine 
the setting before he left the inspecting 
point. This meant plenty of hard work 
for the company officers, but the results, 
especially in the rapid fire, more than 
repaid such efforts. 

Another contributing factor to suc- 
cess was the constant attention to trig- 
ger squeeze. Men whose only ambition 
at first was to get on ‘o the firing point, 
deliver their ten shots and get back 
where they could sit down for the rest 
of the morning, soon discovered that 
both before they fired and afterwards 
they were due for conference with a 
confident noncommissioned officer, 
posted well behind the lines, who con- 
tinually instructed them in various 
phases of the work, long period of trig- 
ger-squeeze exercise, plenty of rapid- 
fire exercise, often with dummy car- 
tridges and conferences on the use of 
the score book. 

The man on the firing line was pro- 
tected as far as possible from excitement 
and confusion by more than the usual 
means. The score tables were 20 feet 
back of the point; 20 feet behind the 
tables was a feed line where the next 
man waited behind his own target, his 
rifle resting in a forked stick driven into 
the ground and himself resting on the 
ground or on a box or improvised seat; 
another 20 feet back came the ammuni- 
tion point, back of that the inspection 
point where the company officers gave 
their final instructions, and back of 
that another 20 feet a waiting line of 
men ready to be inspected and take their 
places on the feed line. Still farther 
back were the cleaning racks and lamps 
for blackening sights. Then, a consid- 
erable distance back, the men were 
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undergoing instruction. So well was 
this formation maintained throughout 
the regiment that one could look down 
the range formed by these various points 
from one end to the other of the range, 
the 9th Infantry on our left using a 
similar formation. 

The rifles used by the Third Battalion 
were anything but new. Many of them 
were the hastily constructed affairs of 
1918. Most all of them had gone 
through the Ordnance Warehouse fire 
in Camp Travis over a year before. 
Each company had its mechanic and 
supply sergeant behind the line con- 
tinually making adjustments during the 
entire season. Each company had a 3 
and a 4 pound weight, and the triggers 
were carefully weighed and adjusted 
for the proper pull. 

The men were not allowed to go stale 
at the preliminary shooting. Frequent 
holidays were given, all who wished 


were allowed to attend one day of the 
Second Division Association Reunion in 
Camp Travis, men were sent in by truck 
to attend the Division Track Meet, and 
the day before record firing was to 


Number men 
firing 


Battalion Headquarters Co.... 35 6 


Company K... 
Company L....... 
Company M 


start was a holiday; a storm turned this 
into a two-day holiday without bad re- 
sults. 

It might be mentioned that all the 
men fired with a Number 6 peep sight, 
except in the cases of half a dozen 
older men in the battalion who were 


Experts 


allowed to use the open sight to which 
they had become accustomed in previous 
years. The new men learned to use the 
peep sight readily, and in rapid fire 
there was ‘surprisingly little firing on 
the wrong target. 

While all this was going on at Camp 
Bullis, Company M had been winning 
honors at Camp Stanley a few miles 
to the north. After a six-weeks course 
in the Divisional Machine-Gun School, 
the record course was fired and all but 
two men of the company qualified. The 
total of 97.7 per cent gave the company 
the Division Trophy and probably estab- 
lished a record for the Army. Plenty 
of hard work on the part of every- 
body was given as the chief reason for 
the success there. The company adopted 
a system of its own for preliminary 
shooting by using a single shot instead 
of a burst. This proved so effective 
that it will probably be used by the 
Division School in the future. Careful 
use of the score books in plotting is 
also given by the company officers as 
a contributing factor. The complete 
results for the Third Battalion follow: 


rer cent 

qualified 
97.20 
82.35 
83.65 
86.13 
97.70 


Sharpshooters Marksmen 


10 18 
30 51 
22 50 
47 
37 


The officers of the battalion are some- 
what disappointed at their personal 
failure to make Expert. The two ma- 
chine-gun officers made the grade, and 
two of the rifle company lieutenants, 
but the other officers qualified as Sharp- 
shooters, although at least two of the 
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company commanders had made Ex- 
pert in previous years. It is believed 
the intensive work they did in training 
their men, and the fact that they fired 
usually in the last round after all the 
men had fired at a particular range, 
kept the others from making the de- 
sired grade. The battalion officers who 
participated are: 


Maj. F. E. Bonney. 

Headquarters Company: Capt. Ralph 
Slate. 

Company I: Capt. W. M. Goldston, 
Capt. H. P. Gibson and Ist Lieut. A. R. 
Baird. 

Company K: Capt. M. T. Davenport 
and Ist Lieut. K. K. Tatom. 

Company L: Capt. C. E. Campbell, 
Jr., and Ist Lieut. P. R. Taylor. 

Company M: Capt. Charley Muller 
and Ist Lieut. T. F. Hickey. 


Another factor in the success of the 
battalion and of the entire regiment that 
should be mentioned was the high 
morale of the entire outfit. Starting 


with a good regimental spirit, we were 
aided by good weather, good camping 
conditions and a general desire to make 
good. These were perhaps strengthened 
first by sending the swimming team 
back to Camp Travis, where it handily 
won the Second Division Swimming 
Meet. Then came the three-day Divi- 
sion Track Meet, with the 23d Infantry 
team forging to the front the last day 
and winning the trophy. Most of the 
men from the range were taken to the 
meet in trucks. The high spirit con- 
tinued during the firing, where no one 
gave up a chance to qualify until his 
last range was fired. Evidence of the 
high morale continued when we broke 
camp the afternoon after finishing rec- 
ord at noon and marched back to Camp 
Travis at night under a bright moon. 
It was 3.15 a. m. when the regiment, 
with everybody singing at top voice, 
turned into its own area after a 22-mile 
hike. 


D 


Little Drops of Water 


A woman in an Ohio hotel came 


down to the office one evening and asked 
if she could get a glass of water. The 
clerk agreeably obliged and she dis- 
appeared with it, returning quickly for 
another. 

“I’m so sorry to trouble you,” she 
said. 

The clerk assured her that it was no 
trouble, but when she returned for a 
third glass and then a fourth he became 
curious and asked her what she wanted 
with so much water. 

“I know you'll just scream when I 
tell you,” she said, “but I’m trying to 
put out a fire in my room.” 





Military History and Policy’ 
By Cadet J. M. Richards, ‘22, Davidson College 


has become so widespread in our 

country, and which is so dear to 
the heart of most Americans, the mili- 
tary history of the United States is in 
many respects far from glorious. True 
it is that we have engaged in five great 
foreign wars, one civil war, and numer- 
ous conflicts with Indian tribes, and 
have ultimately been successful in them 
all, but the average citizen is absolutely 
ignorant of the real facts of history 
concerning these wars. He cites many 
heroic deeds of which all Americans 
are justly proud—most of them, by the 
way, achieved by regular soldiers—but 
he does not know of the colossal blun- 
ders, disasters, and losses of men and 
money occasioned by our short-sighted 
policy of unpreparedness and reliance 
on volunteers and state militia for the 
national defense. 

This military policy, or lack of a 
policy, can be termed as hardly less than 
criminal. We have never, single-handed, 
engaged with a first-rate power which 
exerted its full strength against us; yet 
our military history has furnished one 
proof after another that our policy is 
not adequate. America has played the 
part of an ostrich, hiding her head in 
the sand and, no longer able to see her 
danger, believing that she is safe. 

The Revolutionary War was fought 
against a mother country divided 
within herself, and never sending a 
force equal to our own against us; yet it 
was only by French aid that we were 
victorious after seven years of blood- 


(tas taco to the belief which 


shed. The Continentals or regulars dis- 
played great valor in every battle, but 
the conduct of undisciplined militia or 
short-term volunteers rendered their ef- 
forts vain. 

Despite the lessons of this struggle, 
no effective change was made in our 
military policy, and the War of 1812 
found us with a miserably poor mili- 
tary defense. Only the heroism of the 
Navy saved our country from absolute 
defeat and dishonor. 

Following this war came numerous 
conflicts with Indian tribes. Here the 
lack of an efficiently trained army re- 
sulted in the use of thousands of men 
and millions of dollars to combat a 
mere handful of savages. 

The Mexican War was more success- 
fully waged and brought greater glory 
to our arms. Even when we were 
fighting this vastly inferior nation, how- 
ever, we were in many respects handi- 
capped by inadequately trained troops. 

Again in the Civil War the ineffi- 
ciency of the untrained soldier was 
clearly demonstrated in the early Union 
defeats. The later battles of the war 
were sufficient proof, however, that the 
valor of a trained American fighter is 
second to that of none. In this war the 
volunteer system was temporarily aban- 
doned and conscription resorted to, al- 
though a man was able to obtain exemp- 
tion by hiring a substitute. 

The Spanish-American War can 
hardly be regarded as a fair test of our 
strength. Even in overcoming this 
second-rate power, however, our weak 





*The prize essay on the subject for the school year 1921-22. 
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military machinery was strained almost 
to the breaking point. 

In the recent World War our men ac- 
quitted themselves like real heroes after 
they had been trained. Nevertheless, 
our military policy made it necessary 
for our great allies to hold the foe at 
bay for more than a year while we 
conscripted and trained the doughboys. 
What would have happened had we 
stood alone, no one can say. 

Today the nation seems again bent 


on disregarding her lessons and return- 
ing to her old policy of unpreparedness. 
Our Regular Army has been cut to a 
minimum, and the R. O. T. C. is the 
nearest approach which has been made 
to universal training for our young men. 
Such a policy must inevitably prove dis- 
astrous if persisted in. We can only 
hope that by some means America may 
be awakened to the pressing need for 
national preparedness—a preparedness 
not for war, but against it. 


D 


| How Molasses Finds Water in 
Gasoline 

Little dabs of cheap molasses on plain 
pine sticks in the hands of sixty-one 
oil inspectors in Minnesota have saved 
users of gasoline thousands of dollars 
in the last year, according to Hjalmus 
Nilsson, state oil inspector. Details of 
this inexpensive but valuable test are 
given in Natural Gas: 


Incidentally this simple test for dis- 
covering water in gasoline has gone out 
from Minnesota to a dozen other states. 
On the theory that water is heavier 
than gasoline and always sinks to the 
bottom, Mr. Nilsson devised the simple 
test a year ago. A stick dipped in cheap 
molasses glides through gasoline with- 
out showing any effect on the molasses. 
But when water is encountered the 
molasses comes off the stick. When the 
stick is withdrawn the exact amount 
of water in the bottom of the tank is 
clearly revealed.—Literary Digest. 





Missions for Machine Guns 
By Captain Harvey J. Silvestone, 5th M. G. B. 


fw article was suggested by read- 


ing a translation of some lectures 
delivered by Marshal Foch several 
years before the late war. 

Marshal Foch lays stress upon the 
fact that decisive results are gained 
only by a vigorous offensive, the enemy’s 
defeat being accomplished by the sud- 
den application of overwhelming forces 
upon one part of his line. All dis- 
positions are to be made with this end 
in view. 

He states that in practice it will be 
impossible to apply all the forces 
simultaneously at the chosen point. 
The necessity for protection will re- 
quire sacrifices and absorb forces. 
This in turn necessitates the utmost 
economy in the use of protective de- 
tachments. These detachments are to 
compensate for their small numbers by 
utilizing to the fullest extent the effects 
of fire and the accidents of the ground. 

Although the marshal makes little 
or no mention of machine guns in this 
connection, the machine gun is pecu- 
liarly adapted to this sort of work. 

The principles of protection and 
economy of forces should guide us in the 
use of machine guns in offensive oper- 
ations. We will discuss briefly the 
application of these principles and 
attempt to reach some definite con- 
clusions. The term protection is used in 
its very widest sense to include the 
protection of the commander’s plan as 
well as the protection of the main body. 

The ultimate object of the maneuvers 
preliminary to battle is to force the 
enemy to accept battle under circum- 
stances favorable to us. The enemy’s 
movements will be controlled by the 


same motive. Our masses must be 
available for use in the decisive battle. 
Our protective detachments will be 
charged with two important duties: 
To prevent the enemy from forcing bat- 
tle upon us when we are not in a position 
to accept it on equal terms and to frus- 
trate his attempts to evade battle when 
we desire it. All operations of the 
services of security and information 
are designed to further this double 
mission. 

These duties impose upon a small 
force the task of preventing, for a 
limited time, a specific movement by 
a larger force. The length of time is 
that required by the main body to 
execute the movement which will 
frustate the enemy’s design. The pro- 
tective detachment must also assure to 
the main body the space required for 
this movement. 

These duties may be discharged in 
various ways: By the defense of a 
position (Prussian advance guard at 
Nachod), by an actual or threatened 
attack (French at Dego), by a delaying 
action (Prussians before Ligny). In 
every case a large front must be covered 
with few troops. Great fire power must 
be developed, in the defensive action to 
repulse the enemy’s attacks, in the offen- 
sive action to convince the enemy that 
he is being attacked, and in the delaying 
action to force him to make dispositions 
for the attack of successive positions. 

The foregoing considerations show 
that the proportion of machine guns to 
riflemen in these detachments should 
be much larger than in the main body. 
The strength of these detachments 
must lie in the fire power of artillery 
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and machine guns. Riflemen will be 
used in the defensive actions to support 
the machine guns, in the offensive 
actions to make dispositions for attacks 
which will seldom be pushed home, in 
either case to make local attacks upon 
points which it is desirable to secure 
for the main body. 

When the enemy has decided to 
accept battle the need for protection 
does not cease. We will dispose our 
forces so as to develop the maximum 
offensive power in the area where we 
intend to force a decision. Offensive 
power means infantry properly sup- 
ported by artillery. 

The enemy will have a plan of his 
own which will probably contemplate 
forcing a decision at a different point 
than the one we have chosen. We 
must be vulnerable at no point. To 
defend ourselves at the points where we 
do not desire a decision we will put our 
main reliance in machine guns, using 


the smallest possible artillery and in- 


fantry supports. A machine-gun unit 
has a power of resistance equal to that 
of a much larger unit of riflemen, but 
has little offensive power. We will use 
many machine guns and few riflemen 
to resist the enemy’s attempts to 
crush us. We will use our masses of 
infantry to crush him. 

In the areas where we make the 
decisive attack machine guns will also 
be needed, but not in as large a pro- 
portion as in the areas where we are 
holding the enemy by defensive or of- 
fensive action. The machine-gun com- 
pany is an integral part of an assault- 
ing infantry battalion. The methods 
of using it are contained in the tactical 
doctrine laid down in our new I. D. R. 

The use of large masses of machine 
guns for barrage fire was frequent 
during the latter stages of the late war. 


This often gave results that were more 
satisfactory than the uniform assign- 
ment of a machine-gun company to 
each infantry battalion. However, the 
machine guns could have operated in 
many cases to better advantage by 
assuming defensive missions in non- 
critical areas, thereby releasing more 
infantry for action in the critical area. 
In practice this was, for us, impracti- 
cable because all machine-gun units 
except the anti-aircraft battalions were 
integral parts of infantry divisions and 
had to operate within the divisional 
area. Their use for massed fire was 
therefore justified in many cases. 

When a successful attack has been 
made we must protect ourselves against 
the enemy’s efforts to rob us of the 
fruits of victory. He will use two 
principal means, rearguard action by a 
part of his force and rapid retreat by 
the remainder. To these we oppose a 
relentless, aggressive advance. Space 
permitting, we must throw a highly 
mobile force around his flank. Its 
mission is to occupy points on his lines 
of retreat and to hold them until the 
main body accomplishes his destruction. 
It will need great fire power in propor- 
tion to its numerical strength, for it 
will need to defend positions against 
numerically superior forces. This force 
should be, like the protective detach- 
ments, very strong in machine guns. 

The foregoing considerations lead to 
certain conclusions: (a) The true mis- 
sion of machine guns is to increase the 
offensive power of the army. This will 
be accomplished in two ways: (1) By 
using the machine guns to reduce the 
amount of infantry required for mis- 
sions other than the decisive attack, 
(2) by using the machine guns to 
increase the fire power of assaulting 
infantry. 
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(b) The organization of an army must 
permit of flexibility in the distribution 
of machine guns to its component 
parts. 

(c) In addition to the machine guns 
which are permanently assigned to 
divisions there must be machine-gun 
units which are not assigned perma- 


nently to any division. These units 
are to be used to increase the fire power 
of forces which have a mission that is 
not purely offensive, thereby releasing 
infantry for decisive offensive action. 
These units should be equipped to 
maneuver with either infantry or 
cavalry. 


D 


Don’ts on Saluting 

Don’t bow when you salute; hold 
head up and look at the person saluted. 

Don’t salute at one or two paces; 
salute at six paces. 

Don’t drop the hand until the salute 
has been returned, or until the officer 
has passed. 

Don’t bring the hand down in two 
motions; bring it from the visor down 
to its natural position at the side in one 
quick, sharp motion without slapping 
the leg. 

Don’t fail to salute because you hap- 
pen to be in an automobile or other 
vehicle, or because the officer happens 
to be in an automobile or other vehicle. 

Don’t fail to salute in railway depots. 

Don’t report and salute at the same 
time ; complete the salute and then make 
the report. 

Don’t slouch in uniform; keep head 
up and your shoulders back and walk 
like a soldier. 

Don’t fail to observe courtesies in 
conversation when talking to an officer ; 
if a member of a group of soldiers, and 
an officer is observed approaching, don’t 
fail to call “Attention” in a military 
manner. 

Don’t come to attention leisurely ; 
take the position of attention promptly. 

Don’t seek excuses for not saluting. 
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The American Expeditionary Forces in 


Europe, 1917-1918 
By Major Hermann von Giehrl 
(Continued) 


N SPITE of great preliminary suc- 
cesses of the British, their offensive 
soon came to a stop. The French 

attack failed almost entirely. The 
French resumed the attack, it is true, 
in the beginning of May, but the result 
was the same. In consequence of the 
failure of the attack, upon which so 
many hopes had been placed, the morale 
of the French troops sank considerably. 
It was soon known that there were 
serious mutinies, disobedience of orders, 
and other grave offenses against disci- 
pline in no less than twenty-eight divi- 
sions. These were new phenomena in 
the French Army. General Nivelle, to- 
gether with a large number of other 
general officers, was deprived of his 
command, as being to blame for the 
heavy losses, as costly as they were 
useless, but, on the other hand, the gov- 
ernment and military authorities of the 
French Republic were able, through 
stern measures, to combat the relaxa- 
tion of discipline and restore the faith 
of the troops in a fortunate outcome of 
the war. This was the more remarkable 
as France’s reserves of men had long 
been on the decline, so that, in conse- 
quence, a whole series of units had been 
disbanded and the battalions reduced 
from four to three companies. 

On the other hand, England’s reserves 
of man power were now mobilized, in 
consequence of which the British Army, 
which covered at first only the extreme 
flank of the western front (Flanders), 
was able to extend its right wing grad- 
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ually to the district north of Arras 
(spring of 1915), then to the south of 
Arras (winter of 1915-16), and, finally, 
right up to the Somme (spring of 1916). 
In this way the French front became 
narrower and the British wider and 
wider. In spite of this, the most im- 
portant and most extensive fronts, 
chiefly those in the Argonne and Alsace- 
Lorraine, remained in the hands of the 
French. 

After the failure of their spring of- 
fensive the French showed no more 
inclination to attack on a large scale, 
such as they had undertaken again and 
again in 1915 and 1916. They rather 
showed plainly that they would now 
await the arrival of American help. 
Further French operations during the 
summer months of 1917 were therefore 
restricted to attacks on a small scale 
with limited objectives, which were fol- 
lowed in the autumn by two operations 
on a somewhat larger scale before Ver- 
dun and at Laffaux. 

As contrasted with the French, the 
British now showed extraordinary 
energy and tenacity. The U-boat war 
was already threatening their existence 
to such an extent that, regardless of 
the entirely unsuitable character of the 
Flanders area for big offensive, they 
chose that region for their new attack, 
with the object of occupying the Flan- 
ders coast and with it the submarine 
base of the German Navy. 

While the struggles on the Arras 
front continued into June—although 
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ina diminished degree—the English at- 
tacked in the Wytschaet sector at the 
end of May, and then in the middle of 
July commenced the united main attack 
in Flanders, which was continued with 
undiminished severity, assisted by a 
fabulous quantity of matériel (espe- 
cially guns, ammunition and aero- 
planes), up to the last few days of 
October. 

At that time appeared those ill-famed 
areas of shell-holes ploughed up by 
the heavy naval shells of the British, 
those shell-holes which, owing to the 
shallow sub-soil water surface of the 
country, soon became filled with water. 
Then was the time when those proud 
forests, the trees of which were split 
into matchwood, their tops falling into 
shell-holes often 10 to 20 meters deep, 
disappeared under the overpowering fire 
of concentrated masses of guns. In 
those shot-ploughed fields of Flanders 
the German Army lived for month after 
month, without shelter from fire and 
weather, without protection of rubber 
boots, warm coats and woolen clothing, 
badly fed and without the opportunity 
for adequate rest. But it fought bravely 
against the superior numbers of the 
British soldiers, who attacked coura- 
geously, who were well equipped, well 
fed and thoroughly rested, and amongst 
whom the Canadians and Australians 
were preeminent. 

The British did not reach their 
operative objective. Their attacks 
came to a premature stop. They did 
not get beyond the much contested 
heights of Becelaere and Paaschendale. 

But they succeeded in producing a 
further weakening of the German 
army organization, whose reserves of 
officers were becoming harder to ob- 
tain and worse in quality, and whose 


man power was getting more restricted 
and of less value. Too many very 
young and very old men poured into 
the regiments from the depots. The 
stream of Germany’s man-power re- 
serve was drying up. When such was 
obtained, this was done mostly at the 
expense of industry, and thus, in the 
long run, at the expense of the army. 

In this year, however, British te- 
nacity contrived to proceed to an attack 
again even in November, and at the 
same time to try on a large scale a 
weapon of attack which was to play 
such a fateful role for us in the year 
1918. This was the tank. The British 
tank attack in front of Cambrai, which 
produced the greatest initial allied suc- 
cess and gain of terrain (and that 
against the strongest of the German 
positions—the Siegfried line), com- 
menced on November 20. Although 
this success was practically balanced 
by the German counter-attack, this 
new enemy weapon of attack remained. 
We had nothing similar to offset it. 
The tank therefore had a _ special 
psychological effect, as it proved an 
extraordinarily dangerous weapon for 
the German soldiers, weakened as they 
were in numbers, morale, and physical 
powers. How great an effect Eng- 
land’s war of starvation was already 
having on us was demonstrated by the 
battle of Cambrai, in which a British 
railway train, filled with gifts to the 
soldiers, fell into the hands of the 
attacking Germans. Such wunaccus- 
tomed luxuries, which they had not 
seen for years, let alone tasted, par- 
alyzed their attacking power. The 
troops gave themselves over to pleas- 
ures and so let slip moments favorable 
for the exploitation of the victory 
which never returned. 
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If the German Command at the end 
of the year 1917 still faced the future 
with courage and hope, in spite of 
the events related above, although it 
now had reluctantly to reduce the 
strength of its battalions from four 
to three companies, which fact showed 
the decreasing defensive power of the 
people, its optimism was due to the 
U-boat warfare and the collapsing 
condition of Russia. 

As will be shown, the intervention 
of the American Army was also reck- 
oned with, but it was now thought in 
military circles that when Russia col- 
lapsed in the revolution it would be 
possible to transfer so many new 
forces from the east to the west that 
the war could be finished by a final 
big attack in the new year before the 
American help could become effective. 

The somewhat divergent tasks and 
possibilities open to the statesmen, 
aside from this military object, will not 
be discussed here. 

How did matters stand with the 
Entente at the end of 1917? 

At the end of this year the Entente 
saw Russia, one of its strongest allies, 
finally drop out of the alliance, and 
could find no direct substitute for this 
loss for the time being, as the Amer- 
ican help was not yet effective. The 
task of the Allies was to assemble all 
their forces if they wanted to check 
the anticipated German attack. The 
success of this task was rendered ques- 
tionable by the lack of a single su- 
preme command. The jealousy exist- 
ing between the French and British 
would not at first permit the choosing 
of a common commander. It was later 
that a satisfactory solution of this 
problem was arrived at, and then only 
as the consequence of serious reverses. 
The Interallied General Staff, which 


\ 


had hitherto been in existence, was no 
substitute, or at best only a poor one. 
How many errors of a political, strate- 
gical and tactical character the Entente 
was able to afford, and continued to 
commit with impunity, all of which 
were compensated for by the con- 
tinuous influx of new allies and new 
masses of men and material! 

The French Army was war weary, 
its spirit a resigned one, and it was in 
a condition of continued numerical 
decrease. Furthermore, some divi- 
sions had had to be dispatched to Italy 
in order to support the wavering 
Alllies there. 

The French Army had undoubtedly 
lost in intrinsic value and actual 
strength. Army and people were wait- 
ing anxiously for the American help; 
as soon as this was ready to be brought 
into play, it was hoped that the oldest 
men (over forty years of age) could 
be brought home. 

England was straining its military 
powers enormously in 1917 and was 
suffering from heavy losses in men. 
The English military resources, how- 
ever, were not yet exhausted, even 
though discipline was slackened, war- 
weariness had increased, and _ the 
matter of reserves was beginning to 
be difficult. Great Britain now had 
over 88 divisions at its disposal, of 
which the greater part (62 divisions) 
were on the western front, while the 
remainder were distributed over Mace- 
donia, Palestine, Mesopotamia, the 
mother country and India. 

The Belgian Army had remained in- 
active. The fighting value of the two 
Portugese divisions was even less than 
that of the Belgian troops. 

The United States had so far sent 
three divisions to Europe. In German 
quarters it was estimated that 15 divi- 
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sions could be used on quiet fronts by 
the spring of 1918. It was considered 
that the German offensive would not 
be hampered by the intervention of 
American troops. The American of- 
ficers were thought to be insufficiently 
trained for a great war, and it was 
contended for this reason that the in- 
dependent use of large American units 
in difficult positions would be impos- 
sible for the time being. As regards 
reserves, arms and equipment, it was 
considered that America would excel, 
but on the other hand it was thought 
that training would be deficient. It 
was known that the first American 
troops put into the line had given a 
good account of themselves, and it was 
consequently expected that, with in- 
creating experience and practice, the 
American soldier would become a 


formidable opponent. 
It was anticipated that the Allies 


would expect a big German attack on 
the western: front in March, 1918. 
They now had 170 divisions at their 
disposal there (without the 10 divi- 
sions in Italy), the greater part of 
which were at the front, while the 
mobile reserve was calculated at 74 
divisions. This number would be in- 
creased as the American assistance 
became operative, although these 
young divisions were regarded as still 
unsuitable for big battles, so that their 
part would at first consist in releasing 
British and French divisions in quiet 
parts of the front. 

Acting on this estimate of the En- 
tente military situation, the Germans, 
during the winter of 1917-18, made full 
preparations for the great offensive or 
for the great battle in France. 

There were of course a great many 
factors lacking to assure the success 
of an offensive prepared on such a 


large scale, the result of which would 
have to be a penetration as far as the 
sea, and could not remain content with 
a gain of terrain, such, for instance, 
as the allied attacks in the years 1915 
1917 had attained. There was a short- 
age of men and horses in particular 
Too many of the latter had died of 
hunger and disease. Supplies of men, 
however, were also scanty, especially 
soldiers of good quality, as the units 
which came from the east consisted 
largely of old men who were war 
weary and accustomed to fighting in 
the fashion of the quiet position war- 
fare of the eastern front. It was one 
of the greatest achievements of the 
German officers’ corps that, in spite of 
the enormously heavy losses hitherto 
sustained in the spring of 1918, they 
were still able to bring up a well- 
trained army, eager for attack, for the 
great offensive mission in the west, 
although, in the mass of the people at 
home, the faith in and will to victory 
were shattered. 

After the Reichstag resolution of 
July, 1917, the army and the home- 
land each went its own way. On the 
one hand it was a question of fulfilling 
one’s duty to the limit of one’s 
capacity; on the other, a great deal of 
wrangling and bickering about suf- 
frage reforms, the rights of Parlia- 
ment and the Crown, war aims and 
peace offers. In the whole crowd there 
was no political head to lead our 
weary people, hungering for leader- 
ship, through the emergencies of the 
times, to plunge a hand into the depths 
of pessimism and bring them forth 
once more into the light of day, as 
Clemenceau called the French people 
around him even at the eleventh hour. 

A serious mutiny, organized on a 
large scale, had broken out in 1917 in 
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the German Navy. This was not 
counteracted in an energetic manner, 
as was done by the French in 1917, and 
so the poison spread, and the rein- 
forcements sent to the army in the 
field became worse and worse. 

All these disadvantages, however, 
were overshadowed by the prospects 
for victory which, in spite of every- 
thing, were held out. The collapse of 
Russia permitted the Germans to con- 
centrate a force of troops such as we 
had never before assembled on the 
western front. It is true that the at- 
tacking army was no longer the old 
one of 1914; the majority of the best 
line officers and the best reserves of 
men of those days of August were 
lacking; but even in this weakened 
army there was a considerable intrinsic 
superiority over the French and 
British. The latter, with their young 
army, could not compare with a na- 
tional army which was the result of a 
hundred years of compulsory military 
service, and France was at the end of 
its resources. In addition, the U-boat 
warfare was having a serious effect on 
England, even though the goal to 
which we had aspired had not been at- 
tained. The decision was to be sought 
in the west. 

In spite of the Russian collapse the 
military situation was naturally no 
light one for Germany. France was 
still, despite all its war-weariness and 
decreasing powers, a foe commanding 
respect. In spite of the heavy losses 
which it had suffered, England’s army 
represented a powerful ally, with mil- 
lions of soldiers, well armed, well fed 
and now well trained and accustomed 
to war, too. To these came, as a fres!) 
moral support, “a new opponent, 
second to none in its economic power, 
controlling all resources for the con- 


duct of the war against us, resuscita- 
ting all the hopes of our enemies, pro- 
tecting them from collapse, and getting 
ready enormous masses of troops; the 
United States was seen to be in menac- 
ing proximity.” Will it come in time 
to wrest the laurels of victory from 
our hand? This, and this alone, was 
the deciding question of the war. 

Time, therefore, was pressing. The 
American Army threatened. All the 
advantages on which Germany could 
count would be torn from its grasp at 
the moment that the balance of num 
bers in favor of Germany was turned 
by the intervention of a great and 
fresh American Army. 

If America should really succeed in 
getting its army to the Continent 
at the right time—i.e., before the 
decision for which we were striving 
had been reached—the scale would 
finally go down in favor of the Entente. 
America’s army was therefore the 
deciding factor of the war. 


GERMAN GENERAL STAFF ESTIMATE OF 
THE AMERICAN ARMY 
The following estimate was formed 


of the American Army at the end of 
1917: 


The army consists of the Regular 
Army, the National Guard, and the 
National Army; proposed total 
strength by the spring of 1918, about 
1,800,000 to 2,000,000 men; organiza- 
tion into divisions with numbers 1 to 
25 (Regular Army), 26 to 75 (National 
Guard), and 76 to 91 (National 
Army); numerous engineer regiments 
and special tree-felling formations ; 
formations of negro regiments to be 
embodied in white divisions. 

An expeditionary corps of 40,000 
men will be shipped to Europe first; 
100,000 men are to be expected up to 
the end of 1917, and a maximum of 
450,000 by the spring of 1918. No 
greater number can be transported 
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before this date on account of lack of 
shipping accommodation, Twenty- 
seven thousand officers are in training 
camps in America and are being 
instructed by British, and, more 
especially, by French officers. 

Fifteen hundred Americans were 
said to have arrived at the western 
front by the middle of June, 1917, and 
to be engaged in hospital formations, 
train columns and aviation units. 
American soldiers were to be seen in 
nearly every part of France. Two 
American battalions were said to have 
been put into the French line (near 
Baccarat in the Vosges) in August for 
training. American units were sta- 
tioned in London and France. Whole- 
sale preparations were being made by 
Americans in France for the accommo- 
dation of American troops. American 
railway troops were extending a num- 
ber of French railway lines. Large 
American units were assumed to be in 
Champagne, Lorraine and at Besancon, 
especially the Ist Infantry Division, 
which, it was stated, would be followed 
at the end of the year by the 26th and 
42d Divisions. PAR ts 

The first American prisoners be- 
longing to the 2d Battalion, 16th Infan- 
try Regiment, Ist Division, were 
brought in from the French front east 
of Nancy on November 3. The train- 
ing of these troops appeared to be in- 
adequate. Especially little value ap- 
peared to have been attached to firing 
practice. The troops had nevertheless 
given a good account of themselves dur- 
ing a German attack operation. 

The 26th and 42d Divisions were 
not expected at the front for the time 
being. It was thought that they re- 
quired further training. These divi- 
sions would therefore be out of the 


running for offensive operations until 
the spring of 1918. It was thought 
that America had promised its allies 
to send the 450,000 men already 
mentioned to Europe by spring and 
that this request had been urgently re- 
peated at the Paris conference at the 
end of 1917. But it was not consid- 
ered that this mass of troops would be 
capable of attacking in the spring of 
1918. Their main value to the Entente 
would be that French and British divi- 
sions could be withdrawn from quiet 
fronts and released for other purposes. 

Universal military service was intro- 
duced in the United States in May, 
1917, and this was to embrace all able- 
bodied citizens and all foreigners not 
of enemy origin. 

In February the German General Staff 
issued a short statement on the Amer- 
ican Army, which contained for the 
most part the data already given. One 
difference was that the numbers of the 
divisions of the National Army were 
given as from 76 to 93, and it was 
stated that of these the 92d and 93d 
Divisions would be recruited entirely 
from negroes. The previous idea of 
incorporating them with white divisions 
had therefore been abandoned. 

The general estimate of the American 
Army stated: 


The young army still requires train- 
ing. Leaders and troops, in particular, 
lack training in large units. The 
Americans will be utilized at first for 
defense only. It is to be anticipated, 
however, that with further practice and 
experience of war the American soldier 
will become a formidable opponent. 


The German Command thus placed 
a very high value on the American 
armed forces. 


(To be continued) 
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National Guard—Officers’ Reserve Corps 
By Major J. B. Goodman, Jr., General Staff, O. R. C. 


HE following are the provisions 
of law, general policies of the 
War Department, and provisions 


National 
Guard officers as members of the Offi- 


of regulations pertaining to 


cers’ Reserve Corps. 

For the general information of all 
National Guard officers the following 
is written in order that they may have 
a clear understanding of the provisions 
of law, policies of the War Department, 
and provisions of regulations governing 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps, pertaining 
to such officers as members of the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. The article con- 
tains essential points from the present 
law and the policy of the War De- 
partment pertaining to the appointment, 
assignment and training of 
Guard officers as reserve officers. 

Section 127a, National Defense Act, 
as amended by the Act of June 4, 1920, 
provides : 


National 


In time of war any officer of the 
Regular Army may be appointed to 
higher temporary rank without vacat- 
ing his permanent commission, such ap- 
pointments in grades below that of 
brigadier general being made by the 
President alone, but all other appoint- 
ments of officers in time of war shall 
be in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Section 37 of the Act of June 4, 
1920, provides : 


Orricers’ Reserve Corps: . . . Any 
person who has been an officer of the 
Army at any time between April 6, 
1917, and June 30, 1919, or an officer 
of the Army at any time, may be ap- 
pointed as a reserve officer in the high- 
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est grade which he held in the Army 
or any lower grade; any person now 
serving as an officer of the National 
Guard may be appointed as a reserve 
officer in his present grade or any lower 
grade; no other person shall in time 
of peace be originally appointed as a 
reserve officer of Infantry, Cavalry, 
Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, or Air 
Service in a grade above that of sec- 
ond lieutenant. In time of peace ap- 
pointments in the Infantry, Cavalry, 
Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, and Air 
Service shall be limited to former offi- 
cers of the Army, graduates of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, as pro- 
vided in Section 47b hereof, warrant 
officers and enlisted men of the Regu- 
lar Army, National Guard and Enlisted 
Reserve Corps, and persons who have 
served in the Army at some time be- 
tween April 6, 1917, and November 11, 

Any reserve officer may hold 
a commission in the National Guard 
without thereby vacating his reserve 
commission. 


Under the present law the appoint- 
ment of National Guard officers as re- 
serve officers is limited. Legislation 
introduced and now pending in Con- 
gress amends the Act of June 4, 1920, 
so that National Guard officers will be 
eligible for appointment as reserve offi- 
cers in the same grade and branch as 
that held in the National Guard and 
will be appointed by virtue of their 
National Guard status and Federal rec- 
ognition, and to advance simultaneously 
under both commissions, the controlling 
factor being the National Guard com- 
mission. There is no doubt that all 
National Guard officers should be ap- 
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pointed as reserve officers in the same 
grade and branch as that held in the 
National Guard, and it is hoped that 
the pending legislation will be passed by 
the present session of Congress. 

Sections 3, 5 and 81 of the National 
Defense Act, as amended, make pro- 
vision for the use in the permanent 
establishment of certain National Guard 
officers in time of peace. To utilize 
National Guard officers under, or per- 
mit them to take advantage of, these 
sections of the law it is necessary that 
they also hold reserve commissions. 
The following positions are open only 
to National Guard officers who also hold 
reserve commissions : 

a. Chief of Militia Bureau. 

b. Duty with Regular Army under 
Section 81. 

c. Duty with General Staff Commit- 
tees under Section 5. 

d. Duty with boards to allocate Or- 
ganized Reserve and National Guard 
units under Section 3. 

The use of the National Guard in 
war is covered by Section 111, National 
Defense Act. Under the law, mem- 
bers of the National Guard, when 
drafted, stand discharged from the mili- 
tia, are to be organized into units cor- 
responding to those of the Regular 
Army, and are to be officered by ap- 
pointments made from among the mem- 
bers thereof. On the termination of the 
emergency such persons resume mem- 
bership in the militia and, if the state 
sO provides, continue to serve in the 
National Guard. «National Guard offi- 
cers will not serve in an emergency by 
virtue of National Guard commissions 
held by them; such commissions cease 
to be of any effect, and persons to 
serve as officers of organizations com- 
posed of former National Guardsmen 


of Officers 


must serve under appointments made 
by the Federal Government. As quoted 
above, Section 127a, in connection with 
Section 37, manifestly 
that such Federal commissions 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps. In time 
of emergency those former National 
Guard officers who also hold reserve 
commissions will be placed on active 
duty thereunder. All others must be 
appointed in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
and placed on active duty. 


contemplates 


be in 


It is the manifest intent and spirit 
of the law to encourage National Guard 
officers to also hold commissions in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. The latter 
commissions serve two purposes: 

First, to make the officer eligible for 
various assignments in time of peace. 

Second, to provide officers with a 
commission under which they may be 
called to active duty and serve with 
their former National Guard organiza- 
tions in an emergency. 

The two commissions simultaneously 
held cannot be considered as commis- 
sions in different forces, or as placing 
the individual in reserve in two capaci- 
ties; otherwise the holding of the two 
offices would be incompatible. Reserve 


reserve available for assignment to any 


of the three components of the Army of 
the United States, the Regular Army, 
the National Guard or the Organized 


Reserves. The Na- 
tional Guard commission by any indi- 
vidual definitely fixes his status and 
office in the Army. His training in 
peace and his use in an emergency are 
contemplated in the office to which ap- 
pointed in the National Guard. The 
drafting of the National Guard will be 
one of the early operations in the mobi- 
lization of the Army. 


acceptance of a 


The reserve com- 
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missions should be regarded simply as 
commissions granted in time of peace 
to facilitate training and administration 
and to anticipate the granting of a 
federal commission that would be neces- 
sary in the event of the drafting of the 
National Guard. 

The two principal advantages of 
holding dual commissions are: 

First, they facilitate the use and 
training of National Guard officers in 
time of peace by making them avail- 
able for duties as stated above and 
provided for in Sections 3, 5 and 81 
of the National Defense Act. 

Second, they cause to be performed, 
in time of peace, a large part of the 
administrative duty pertaining to ap- 
pointment that would otherwise be 
necessary when the National Guard is 
drafted. 

There are no apparent disadvantages 
to such dual commissions so long as 


their purpose is well understood and 
they are so restricted as to avoid in- 
consistencies in training or interfer- 
ence with efficient mobilization in an 


emergency. 

Dual commissions are advisable and 
are to be encouraged, but such dual 
commissions will be confined to being 
both in the same grade and branch of 
service. National Guard officers called 
to active duty under Sections 3 and 5 
for duty on General Staff committees 
are called as reserve officers. National 
Guard officers placed on duty with the 
Regular Army, or at service schools, 
under Section 81, must be called to ac- 
tive duty under their reserve commis- 
sions. Manifestly, it is advisable that 
the duty and instruction of officers 
should be in the grades held by them 
in the National Guard and, in such 
cases, dual commissions will be in the 


same grade and branch of the service. 
Mobilization is a huge task, and all pos- 
sible difficulties thereof should be fore- 
seen and avoided. The law contem- 
plates that the National Guard officer 
drafted into Federa! service serve there- 
after by appointment in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. If the National Guard 
officers already hold reserve commis- 
sions in the same grade and branch, no 
action is necessary except to place them 
on active duty, but if they should hold 
reserve commissions in grades and 
branches differing from their commis- 
sions in the National Guard, confu- 
sion will result. The drafting of the 
National Guard and providing its offi- 
cers as a Federal force will normally 
have to be accomplished by a proclama- 
tion. It would be impracticable, by 
proclamation or otherwise, to take into 
account large numbers of cases in which 
National Guard officers held commis- 
sions in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
differing from their National Guard 
commissions and, therefore, differing 
from the rank and office for which they 
have been trained in time of peace. 
Thus it will be seen that if such per- 
sons were ordered to duty under pre- 
iously granted reserve commissions dif- 
fering from their National Guard com- 
missions, the National Guard would be 
subjected to undesirable readjustment. 
For example, it might very probably 
happen that a captain and his first lieu- 
tenant would change places under their 
new commissions. From a considera- 
tion of all factors it is provided that 
in all cases where both commissions 
are held they must be in the same 
grade and branch of the service, or ap- 
propriate branch of the service. In the 
event of a change in the National Guard 
commission, a reasonable length of time 
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will be afforded the appointee to bring 
about an agreement of his two commis- 
sions. 

Dual commissions are encouraged, 
subject to the restriction that they must 
be in the same grade and branch, or 
appropriate branch of the service. Rec- 
ognition as a National Guard officer by 
the Secretary of War, or agencies un- 
der his control, stamps the officer as a 
potential war officer qualified to serve 
in the grade in which he has been ex- 
tended Federal recognition. The fact 
of Federal recognition will be ac- 
cepted as a basis for the issuance of a 
corresponding commission in the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps when under the 
law it is legally possible. Should the 
present pending legislation be enacted 
by Congress, then all federally recog- 
nized National Guard officers will be 
eligible for appointment as reserve offi- 
cers in the grades and branches held by 
them in the National Guard. It is man- 
ifest that National Guard officers will 
be subject to both advantages and dis- 
advantages with respect to other re- 
serve officers in the matter of advance- 
ment and grade. To av3id prejudice 
to them and to other reserve officers 
they will, upon termination of their Na- 
tional Guard status, not continue under 
the advantages or disadvantages inci- 
dent to the commissions held by them 
and will be considered and have their 
rank adjusted under the regulations ap- 
plicable to all other reserve officers 
among whom they would take their 
proper places after severing their 
National Guard status. 

Present regulations provide that, so 
far as the law permits, a federally rec- 
ognized officer of the National Guard 
may be appointed in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps in the same grade and in 


the same branch or an appropriate 
branch as that held by him in the Na- 
tional Guard. That in cases in which 
appointment in the same grade and the 
same or corresponding branch cannot 
be made under the law, no appointment 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps will be 
made. Upon termination of their 
National Guard commissions reserve 
officers will be considered for such ap- 
pointment in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
as may be necessary to eliminate any 
advantages or disadvantages resulting 
from the National Guard service. 

National Guard officers are not sub- 
ject to the same regulations and restric- 
tions in the matter of promotion as all 
other reserve officers; therefore, fre- 
quently some National Guard officers 
would be greatly benefited in the matter 
of promotion by virtue of holding 
National Guard commissions, and after 
they had severed their relations with 
the National Guard, if they were per- 
mitted to continue as reserve officers 
in the same grade, some feeling would 
arise. On the other hand, there are 
National Guard officers who are eligible 
for higher grades in the reserve corps 
than they hold in the National Guard, 
and these officers, when they sever their 
connections with the National Guard, 
will be eligible for appointment in the 
reserve corps in the higher grades, credit 
being given all persons for service ren- 
dered in the Guard. 

A reserve officer who holds or re- 
ceives a commission in the National 
Guard, and who is federally recognized 
thereunder, will apply for reappointment 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps in a 
grade and branch the same as that of 
the commission held by him in the Na- 


tional Guard. In all cases in which the 


law permits, the reserve commission ap- 
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plied for will be granted by transfer, 
by promotion, or by discharge and re- 
appointment. 
pointment in the same grade and in the 


In any case in which ap- 


same branch or appropriate branch can- 
not be made under the law, the officer 
will be discharged from his reserve com- 
mission without prejudice to his reap- 
pointment therein when eligible. Upon 
such reappointment due consideration 
will be given to length of service in the 
National Guard. 

Federal recognition as an active Na- 
tional Guard officer will, in general, be 
accepted as evidence of qualification for 
similar appointment in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, additional examination not 
being required. 

Officers and enlisted men of the Na- 
tional Guard who also hold commissions 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps will be 
carried as on duty with the National 
Guard of the proper state, the specific 
assignment therein being a function of 


the state. Any reserve officer who ac- 
cepts a commission in, or enlists in the 
National Guard, shall be relieved from 
any assignment he may have as a re- 
serve officer and be reassigned as pro- 
vided in the preceding sentence. 
Reserve officers who also hold com- 
missions in the National Guard will re- 
ceive their training as officers of the 
Nationa! Guard and will not be included 
in such training projects as may be pro- 
vided for other reserve officers. Reserve 
officers who are also warrant officers 
and enlisted men of the National Guard 
should be given, in time of peace while 
on duty with their organizations, such 
training and instruction in the duties 
of officers as is practicable. Thus it 
will be seen that the training and in- 
struction of reserve officers who are also 
National Guard officers is entirely in 
the hands of the National Guard, and 
they will not be required to undergo 
additional training as reserve officers. 
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Military Courtesy 

In all walks of life men who are 
gentlemanly and of good breeding are 
always respectful and courteous to those 
about them; it helps to make life move 
along more smoothly. 

In civil life this courtesy is shown by 
the custom of tipping the hat to ladies, 
shaking hands with friends, and greet- 
ing persons with a nod or a friendly 
“Good morning,” etc. 

In the Army courtesy is just as neces- 
sary, and for the same reasons; it helps 
to keep the great machine moving with- 
out friction. 
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HE 14th Infantry Athletic Meet 

on October 28 at Fort Davis, Pan- 

ama Canal Zone, was one of the 

big events of the year. The occasion 

marked the opening of the Regimental 

Athletic Field, the construction of which 

was an accomplishment of which the 

officers and men may justly be proud. 

The achievement is aptly described 

in the program of the meet. We pub- 
lish it here in full: 


HOW WE BUILT A PLACE TO PLAY 

The regiment is celebrating the result 
of a small part of the work it has done 
during the past year in addition to the 
seven hours training per day. 

The 14th Infantry arrived in Pana- 
ma one year ago, and was unexpectedly 
assigned to the new post, Fort Wm. 
D. Davis, not yet completed. As you 
remember, there was no place at that 
time even to drill, to say nothing of a 
place to play. 

The ground where your athletic field 
is located was then a hill some 25 feet 
in height, covered with jungle. Level- 
ing this hill by grading was commenced 
in January, 1921, and completed about 
the first of April. Thousands of cubic 
yards of earth were moved to make the 
ground as you now see it. Work on 
the grand stand and track was com- 
menced just as soon as the grading was 
completed. The grand stand has a 
seating capacity of 1,400 and is built 
in five sections, each 40 feet in length 
and eight seats high. The structure 
is so placed as to bring the end sections 
of the stand about as near the diamond 
as the center one. The track curves 
immediately in its front. On the right 
of the grand stand is a post-exchange 
booth and players’ bench; on the left 
is a players’ bench and bandstand. 

The track is 470 yards in length and 
15 feet in width, with a rock founda- 
tion of 8 to 10 inches, topped with 


cinders of almost an equal depth. In 
time this track will be one of the fastest 
in the world. A diamond of modern 
construction has also been built in front 
of the grand stand, and, to complete the 
field, jumping pits and runways and 
circles for the weights have been con- 
structed and the entire field drained 
and grassed. Your outdoor playground 
is now complete and ready for the open- 
ing, which is to take place October 28, 
1921, just one year and a day from 
the date of the regiment’s arrival on 
the isthmus. 

There is one thing in connection with 
this field of which you men can be justly 
proud—it was built by your own hands. 
All the grading, draining and sodding 
of the field was done by the men of the 
regiment. The rock and cinders for 
the track were collected, hauled and 
placed on the field without cost to the 
Government. The grand stand and ap- 
purtenances were built and painted by 
the same kind of labor that did the 
other work. Only the material in the 
stand was an expense to the Govern- 
ment. 

As an asset to the post, this field 
will be worth many times its cost. It 
is situated only a few yards from the 
barracks. Men can reach it for prac- 
tice when they have only a short time 
to play. Because of its proximity to 
the men’s quarters, this can be done 
without loss of time, either in getting 
into their athletic togs or getting to the 
field. This field will always stand as 
a monument to the aggressive spirit 
of the regiment. Let the same spirit 
prevail in all your efforts, and there will 
float from the top of the flag pole 
many a victorious pennant. 


The ceremonies incident to the ded- 
ication of the big playground were 
simple and appropriate. The regiment 
was massed in company formation 
around the bandstand. As the Regi- 
mental Pennant was raised to the top 
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of the staff the band played the new 
14th Infantry march, composed by War- 
rant Officer R. L. Klenik, 14th In- 
fantry, and dedicated to Col. W. H. 
Oury, the regimental commander. The 
regimental commander then gave a short 
talk, after which the troops were dis- 
missed and the big field day was on. 

The events included in the program 
were: 

Medicine Ball Race, 100-Yard Dash, 
Manual of Arms, 220-Yard Dash, 
Running High Jump, 120-Yard Hur- 
dies, Running Broad Jump, 220-Yard 
Hurdles, Javelin Throw, 440-Yard 
Run, Tug of War, 880-Yard Run, 
Standing High Jump, Mile Relay, 
Standing Broad Jump, Discus Throw, 
Three-legged Race, Mile Run, Pole 
Vault, 16-Pound Hammer Throw, Hop, 
Step and Jump, 12-Pound Shot Put, 
and Machine-Gun Drill. 


D 


German Currency 


More than 60 per cent of the com- 
mand actually participated in the events 
as contestants. 

The Howitzer Company finished first 
with 29 points to its credit, Company 
F was a close second with 26, and Com- 
panies G and M tied for third place 
with a total of 23 points each to their 
credit. 

The meet was followed by specially 
prepared dinners in all companies, dur- 
ing the service of which the regimental 
commander and his staff visited all the 
mess halls. 

It is good to hear of such events as 
this. It takes us back to the old days 
in Panama and, what is more to the 
point, it is evidence of the fact that the 
Army is getting back to normalcy again. 
We are indebted to Capt. H. H. Meyer, 
Adjutant, 14th Infantry, for the infor- 
mation on which this article is based. 


The German currency system has 
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one of the greatest troubles with the 
country. The fluctuation in German 
marks between sunup and sunset was 
from 330 to 240. In other words one 
could buy 330 marks for an American 
dollar, whereas in the afternoon only 
240 could be bought. It’s a soft snap 
for the speculator who is on the inside 
or who is able to guess which way the 
exchange is going to turn. But a na- 
tion with such a fluctuation in its mon- 
etary system can never get back to 
normalcy so long as the condition exists. 
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Sergeant Hill Visits Gettysburg 


By Lieutenant Herbert B. Mayer, 4lst Infantry 


talion commander, “for many 
years you have worked on the map 
called Gettysburg-Antietam ?” 

“Yes, Sir,” responded the sergeant 
briskly. “For many, many years. I 
have fought and bled all over that map 
for my country.” 

“But you never have actually seen 
the ground ?” 

“No, Sir,” responded the sergeant.” 

The battalion commander smiled. 

“Then we shall move at dawn to- 
morrow on Gettysburg. Our detach- 
ment will proceed in the high-powered 
motor car of Captain B. Captain W. 
and Lieutenant M. will accompany the 
party. Careful watch will be main- 
tained for signs of ‘the enemy and 
particular attention will be paid to the 
ground and the location of the various 
units.” 

“Very well, Sir,’ 


Scie. HILL,” said the bat- 


’ 


said Sergeant Hill. 


Shortly after dawn the start for the 
battlefield was made. The detachment 
was breakfasted and watered in the 
mess hall of the 4lst Infantry and 
moved from that point down the Bal- 
timore Road. 

The march was conducted without in- 
cident until Winchester ‘was reached. 

“Here is where General Meade sent 
his train when he saw the battle was 
imminent,” explained the battalion com- 
mander. 

Sergeant Hill immediately made a re- 
connaissance of the ground. On his 
right he observed a soda water cafe 
bearing the attractive sign “Nick in 


the Wall.” On his left he observed 
two red signs which bore on them in- 
structions to “Eat at Blank’s When You 
Hit Gettysburg.” 

“What do you observe, Sergeant?” 
asked the battalion commander. 

Sergeant Hill considered the situa- 
tion carefully. 

“T observe signs of the enemy,” he 
responded. 

“What will you do now, Sergeant?” 
asked the battalion commander. 

“As the enemy is only in small force 
I will proceed,” answered 
Hill. 

“Very well, Sergeant,” responded the 
battalion commander. 

Moving along the route with caution, 
the detachment soon reached the envi- 
ronment of Gettysburg and proceeded 
by the most direct route through the 
town to the great battlefield. 

On the way through the town a strong 
detachment of guides was repulsed with 
difficulty, but overwhelming this opposi- 
tion the forward movement was con- 
tinued. At the edge of town another 
onslaught of guides was made on the 
detachment, but these obstacles were 
brushed aside and the forward move- 
ment was resumed. 

Just at the edge of the battlefield a 
halt was made, and Sergeant Hill went 
forward to look over the field. Moving 
forward cautiously, he reached a point 
just past the house in which two minnie 
balls had wrecked some crockery when 
he was captured by a detachment of 
guides and marched away. After he had 
been lost the remainder of the party 
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continued towards the main positions. 

The map gives scant idea of the actual 
ground at Gettysburg, and history seems 
to fall short in one particular in relat- 
ing the nature of the obstacles. 

Starting from the right of the Union 
line, moving past the headquarters of 
General Meade, the detachment found 
that the gentle slope on the right of 
the line gave an excellent field of fire. 
Moving forward along the circuitous 
road, the detachment reached a point 
opposite the “Bloody Angle” where 
Pickett’s charge came to its disastrous 
end. 

In no book which is used generally 
as a textbook is the explanation given 
that Pickett in his charge was able to 
take advantage of dead space for nearly 
half of the way. A glance from the 
position of the guns which defended the 
“Umbrella Tree grove” shows, how- 
ever, that shortly after Pickett emerged 
from the point now marked by the Vir- 
ginia monument his entire line must 
have been hidden from direct fire of 
the Union gunners, for there is a dip 
in the field over which his gallant bat- 
talions crossed which must have shel- 
tered them from fire. This dip or dead 
space continues until about 150 or 200 
yards from the Union line and, looking 
this over, can for the moment 
visualize the long lines of gray rising 
above the crest and moving quickly for- 
ward towards the sheet of flame which 
burst from the guns of the hard-pressed 
defenders. 

How greatly pressed these were can 
be readily seen from the inscription on 
one of the monuments: “Double can- 
ister at ten yards.” 

Ten yards—30 feet. One can almost 
see the laboring cannoneers, sweating 
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and bloody, throwing in their double 
charge and letting it go towards the 
eager faces of the enemies. 

Leaving this field of gallant endeavor, 
the detachment naturally made for Lit- 
tle Round Top and Big Round Top. 

In most of the histories the peculiar 
formation of these two knolls is not 
given. On looking these two knolls 
over one was impressed by a singular 
similarity to the formations of rock in 
Bellou Woods, for the forward crests 
of both knolls are steep and both are 
covered with huge boulders. In the 
fields across from them are rock for- 
mations of irregular shape and of gray 
which must have favored the Confed- 
erate sharpshooters. 

But on looking down from both Little 
and Big Round Top one wonders how 
in the world infantry was ever able 
to scale heights such as these, but al- 
though neither of the hills was cap- 
tured, yet Confederate infantry ad- 
vanced up the slope of one and partly 
up the slope of the other. 

Other 


features of the battlefield 


which impress themselves upon the pro- 
fessional observer included the great 


mass employed in the front line. 
Scarcely a regiment covered more than 
100 yards of front, and most of them 
covered less than 50 yards. 

Another feature which was very 
striking was that artillery, infantry and 
cavalry were thrown in one line as a 
front line against the enemy. 

A park policeman whose father had 
been in command of one of the Union 
batteries told us the history of the ar- 
tillery units in this engagement and 
seemed to know what he was talking 
about. 


“Artillery was sent forward to hold 
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the ground at the same time as the 
infantry. The two weapons were used 
side by side in a single line, and cavalry 
also was brought up on the line on oc- 
casion. My father’s battery fought all 
day alongside the infantry.” 

Just about the time he concluded 
Sergeant Hill rejoined, having escaped 
from the detachment of guides. On 
his way back the sergeant had observed 
the battlefield closely. It was evident 
that he was still suffering from the ef- 
fects of shock. 

“This is nothing like what I’ve 
learned,” he said. “I find on looking 
over the ground that the two armies 
met and formed a line of battle which 
included every weapon they had. I 
find that regiments occupied only 50 
to 100 yards frontage. I see by the in- 
scriptions that generals commanded 
batteries and colonels companies. I! 
see where every known rule of tactics 
was broken time and time again, that 
advances were made in close order 
against combined fire, that flags were 
used to mark the positions of the regi- 
ments engaged—lI see, I see——” 

Here the sergeant paused and passed 
out. Recovering, he was able to continue 
with difficulty and moved from the bat- 
tlefield to Gettysburg. 

In this burg our detachment ran full 
into some of the cohorts of guides. 
There were guides to the right of us, 
guides to the left, guides behind us 
volleyed and thundered. 

“Mister, want to see the battlefield ?” 

“Mister, want a guide?” 

“Mister, want to get a souvenir.” 

“Mister, let us sell you some of the 
bullets.” 


On looking the field over we found 
indications that the inhabitants of the 
town were mostly guides, or seemed to 
be. Every third man was certainly a 
guide, and we pondered whether this 
was caused by the proximity of the 
battlefield to Gettysburg or the effect 
of the golden stream of tourists. 

“A-h: , there,” the 
commander, pointing to a little baby 
boy of about two months. “There will 
be another guide when he grows up.” 

Having escaped the guides, we had 
dinner and took Sergeant Hill with 


said battalion 


us back to camp. On arriving at camp 
Sergeant Hill voiced his conclusions. 

“T find that it is far more interesting 
personally to look over the ground than 
to look over the map. But upon the 
other hand I find that the map alone 
offers the best medium for the proper 
solution of small problems of infantry 
based on the Gettysburg-Antietam cam- 
paign.” 

The sergeant sighed. 

“For,” he added, “the more I looked 
over this ground and studied it, the 
more it appeared to me that two gen- 
erals with two armies just happened to 
meet along here and, having met and 
found their war, why they fought a 
battle. Frontal attacks on artillery in 
position, regiments in line of masses, 
artillery and infantry on the same line— 
wow!” Sergeant Hill sighed again, 
but with his customary energy took over 
his old task. 

“Now scouts of our advance guard 
have located a company of the enemy 
at Biglerville, etc., etc.” 

Sergeant Hill was back on the job 
again. 





The Champagne-Marne Defensive 


By Captain i S. Switzer, Jr.. Infantry 
(Continued ) 


Y THE first of July a change 
B began to take place. The Allied 

military observers had ex- 
pected the next German attack would 
be delivered about six weeks from the 
date of conclusion of the May of- 
fensive. This established an approxi- 
mate date in the nieghborhood of July 
4. Beginning the 5th of July, the 
intelligence reports indicated troop and 
transport movement between Chateau 
Thierry and Prunay (east of Reims) 
in excess of what might be credited to 
divisional reliefs. These reports con- 
sistently pointed to a heavy movement 
in the same region from that date on 
until the offensive was started on the 
fifteenth. Captured documents and 
prisoners confirmed the intelligence 
observations. General Ludendorff re- 
fers particularly to a pioneer officer, 
who “in spite of my warning swam 
over (across the Marne reconnoiter- 
ing) and was captured. As we found 
out after the battle, he gave away 
much information to the enemy.” 
This occurred in the vicinity of Jaul- 
gonne on the Marne. 

The frequent explosion of ammuni- 
tion dumps by the allied artillery sug- 
gested the massing of such supplies for 
an offensive. Ludendorff refers re- 
peatedly to the efforts made to conceal 
the German intentions and the impor- 
tance attached to accomplishing secrecy. 
He states that everything possible was 
done in this direction but that certain 
circumstances, combined with “the love 
and talking and boasting that is inborn 
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in Germans, betrayed to the world and 
to our enemies matters of the greatest 
weight and significance.” In_ his 
opinion, however, this was to be the 
first time that the Allies were not sur- 
prised by the Germans in an offensive. 

The capture of the engineer officer. 
who had in his possession plans for 
proposed crossings of the Marne near 
Dormans and Jaulgonne, the abnormal 
number of explosions by artillery fire 
of ammunition dumps, and the evi- 
dence collected by the intelligence 
bureaus, indicated offensive prepara- 
tions on a large scale by the enemy on 
the general line Chateau Thierry- 
Reims-Prunay. As a matter of fact 
the Allied commanders in that region 
had been suspicious of the enemy since 
the 4th of July, to the extent of order- 
ing “alerts” for the front line troops. 

By the morning of the 14th of July 
Marshal Foch is said to have felt so 
certain of the intention and direction 
and probable date of the German of- 
fensive that he made the following 
statement: 


The battle about to be fought will 
comprise two phases: the first, defen- 


sive; the second, counter-offensive. 
The Fourth Army east of Reims must 
at all costs prevent the enemy from 
gaining ground. 

It may be supposed that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies 
acted on the strength of his convic- 
tions. Four divisions from the Army 
for the Defense of Paris were detached 
and sent to the Fourth Army east of 
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Reims. The Fifth and Sixth Armies 
were reinforced to a strength believed 
sufficient to stay the impending attack 
in their sector, between Chateau 
Thierry and Reims. At the same time 
orders were given to assemble in the 
vicinity of the forest of Villers-Cot- 
terets on the western face of the Marne 
pocket, a command large enough to 
strike an effective blow at the German 
right flank, when he should attack to 
the east. 

Thus at the same time that the 
Germans were gathering a powerful 
force on both sides of Reims prepara- 
tory to exerting pressure upon the 
Allies in a southeastern direction, the 
Allies were arranging a corresponding 
overbalance of men and matériel 
southwest of Soissons, which at the 
proper moment would develop a coun- 
ter pressure to the northeast against 
the Germans. 

A simile for this situation can be 
made by imagining the two hostile 
armies as wrestlers, facing each other 
on guard, each with their bodies poised 
to their left, prepared to spring at 
each other upon the least move.* In 
brief, the impending engagement was 
a sort of “revolving battle.” 

From what has been stated, it is not 
unreasonable, in a summary of the 
intentions and plans of the opposing 
armies, to deduce the following: 

The German Seventh Army would 
press south beyond the Marne, out the 
Paris-Nancy-Metz railroad, and turn 
to march upon Paris. The Ninth Army, 
no longer needed for precautionary de- 
fense between the Eighteenth and 
Seventh Armies, would then become a 
special pursuit unit to follow up the suc- 


cesses gained. The First and Third 
Armies east of Reims would smash 
through, reduce Reims, and join the 
Seventh Army in the march toward 
Paris down the valley of the Marne. 
This operation would separate the 
French armies. Foch could be counted 
upon at this point in the scheme to 
muster his reserves for the defense of 
Paris and to face the menace from the 
cast. At this juncture the Second and 
Eighteenth Armies were to break 
through near Amiens and descend on 
Paris from the north. 

Thus the British would be cut off 
from the French, the French Army 
as a unit would be divided, and Paris 
captured. If these successes were at- 
tained, the collapse and capitulation 
of the Entente were to be expected. 

In fact, it would appear quite evi- 
dent that this third grand offensive in 
July was to be a gigantic effort in two 
phases, the first to embrace the Cham- 
pagne-Marne area, and the second 
phase to include Flanders and Amiens. 
Upon the success of the former de- 
pended the launching of the latter. 

On the other hand, the Allied High 
Command, having obtained timely 
knowledge of the enemy purposes, de- 
cided that the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 
Armies should prevent the Germans 
from advancing in their sectors. Re- 
inforcements were sent to them for 
this accomplishment. When the en- 
emy troops were definitely committed 
to action in the southeast, on both 
sides of Reims, then the Tenth French 
Army, heavily reinforced, and with a 
part of the Sixth Army, was directed 
to attack the right flank of the Ger- 
man Seventh Army from the western 
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side of the Marne pocket. The Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Armies would con- 
tinue their holding action until the at- 
tack of the Tenth Army was well un- 
der way, when these armies were to 
exert pressure on the opposite side of 
the salient. 

The results to be expected were the 
wiping out of the Marne salient, the 
capture of a large part of the enemy 
troops within the pocket, and the gen- 
eral destruction of important German 
lines of communication at the base of 
the salient. It is not probable that a 
general Allied offensive was contem- 
plated by this counter stroke. 

It is evident, then, that the failure 
of the plans on either side would in- 
volve serious and perhaps even disas- 
trous consequences. 

The theater of the impending oper- 
ations was to be clearly predicted 
from the intelligence reports of early 
July. The operations themselves am- 
ply confirmed the predictions. On the 
14th of July the front line in this 
theater extended from Chateau 
Thierry to Chatillon-sur-Marne, fol- 
lowing the course of the river through 
rolling and wooded country. From 
Chatillon its direction was northeast 
to Reims across the heavy hills and 
forests of the Champagne district. 
East of Reims the line ran southeast, 
passing by Prunay, north of Suippes, 
and on to Massiges, which is about 
15 kilometers from the western border 
of the Forest of Argonne. This last- 
mentioned stretch of territory is much 
more open in nature, but is checkered 
with large tracts of woodland, and 
frequently cut by small streams. 

The line from Chateau Thierry to 
Reims is characterized by the River 
Marne, deep valleys, and high, steep 
hills covered with thick forest growth. 


This probably accounts for there be- 
ing comparatively few wagon or rail 
roads, as compared with the country 
east of Reims, which has for its part 
fewer high hills and deep valleys. 

Broadly speaking, the country is 
adaptable for defensive organization. 
There are to be found, however, six 
natural breaks or inroads to the south, 
in this line. 

First, at Jaulgonne, on the Marne, 
15 kilometers east of Chateau Thierry, 
the heights command the entrance to 
the Surmelin Valley, which leads to 
Conde-en-Brie and on to Montmirail. 

Second, near Dormans, farther east 
on the Marne, another but smaller 
valley breaks back into the hills toward 
Conde-en-Brie also. 

Third, near Chatillon-sur-Marne, the 
River Flagot joins the Marne. This 
establishes two routes, one leading 
eastward along the Marne to Epernay, 
the other southward along the Flagot 
to Epernay also. 

Fourth, the Ardre River, in whose 
valley is built Marfaux, interrupts the 
forest and hills, affording an approach 
to Epernay from the north. 

Fifth, at Prunay, the Valley of the 
Vesle strikes out in a southeastern 
direction toward Chalons-sur-Marne. 

Sixth, near St. Hilaire, the valley of 
the Suippes River opens a passageway 
towards Chalons-sur-Marne. 

It may be noted also that the village 
of Massiges, which proved to be the 
eastern limit of the German offensive 
in July, is on the small stream Tourbe. 
There, however, is a natural gateway 
from Massiges to Suippes and from 
there on to Chalons. 

The first and second breaks in this 
natural defense converge on Conde-en- 
Brie and Montmirail. The third and 
fourth lead to Epernay. The last two 
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tend for a junction at Chalons-sur- 
Marne. 

As suggested by the physical ar- 
rangement, it can be said there were 
three keys possible to the situation 
and that each key possessed two 
avenues of approach, both of which 
should be occupied to be sure of gain- 
ing the key; but that the surrender 
of any one of the three keys meant the 
probable surrender of all three. 

It so happened that American troops 
were on both flanks of the line just 
described. The 3d Division was in the 
front line opposite the town of Jaul- 
gonne, and the 42d Division, with the 
French, in an intermediate line back of 
St. Hilaire—the left and right flanks 
respectively of the line. The 28th 
Division was behind the 3d Division, 
a brigade with each French division on 
each flank of the 3d Division. 

The reason for American forces on 
the Marne has been discussed. The 
42d Division was operating with 
French divisions, carrying out thereby 
the policy of training by service with 
experienced divisions in a quiet or 
intermediate position before taking 
over an active sector. 

In the vicinity of Marfaux were two 
Italian divisions destined to be heavily 
engaged by the Germans. 

So it was that out of the six natural 
“gates” through the Allied line be- 
tween Chateau Thierry and Massiges 
(east of Reims), there were American 
troops helping to guard two of them, 
and Italians in position at a third. The 
rest of the troops along the line were 
French and French Colonial. 

There exists an interesting relation 
between these physical characteristics 
and the German plans for the third 
grand offensive of 1918. 

The sector of the 3d U. S. Division 


extended along the south bank of the 
Marne from the eastern edge of 
Chateau Thierry to a point on the 
Marne River within a kilometer of the 
small village Varennes to the east. 
In a direct line this distance is some 9 
kilometers, but following the river 
course it is more nearly 12. 

The River Marne pursues a most 
serpentine route in this section of the 
country, and its valley is deep and 
marrow. The general direction is 
southwest, as viewed upon a large 
map, but when seen in reality, the 
river seems to flow in all directions 
and to change its plans abruptly. The 
current is slow but steady. The aver- 
age breadth of the stream is about 30 
to 40 yards. To an American mind the 
Marne is more of an overgrown creek 
than a river. It is sufficiently broad 
and deep, however, to prevent the pas- 
sage of troops, except by boat or 
bridge. 

On both banks the Marne is flanked 
by high and moderately steep hills 
heavily wooded. The country is well 
cultivated, including the hill, slopes, 
and the principal crop is wheat. 

The river is paralleled by a double 
track railroad (Paris-Metz) and ex- 
cellent wagon roads, one of which is 
a national route. The railroad makes 
use of high embankments along the 
river bottoms. 

The outstanding geographic fea- 
tures to a military mind, besides the 
river and its high hills, are: 

1, The two plains formed by the 
double bend of the Marne, or rather, 
one large bend with two crooks in it. 
This bend, or these bends, occur on the 
eastern limit of the then 3d Division 
sector. One is in the curve of the river 
around Mezy, and the other in the bend 
formed by the Marne in its turn north 
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and then immediately south opposite 
Jaulgonne on the north bank. These 
plains are both 4 or 5 kilometers wide, 
and 2 kilometers from the river edge 
to the slope of the hills. 

2. The line of hills on either side of 
the Marne is broken occasionally by 
tributary valleys conducting smaller 
streams to their confluence with the 
Marne. On the German side of the 
Marne there were three such valleys. 
On the American front there was but 
one. This was the Surmelin Valley on 
the eastern border of the 3d Division 
area, running nearly north and south. 

The Surmelin is a small rivulet, 
which at its mouth is some 30 yards 
wide and unfordable. The village of 
Mezy is about a kilometer west of the 
mouth of the Surmelin. The adjacent 
country is rendered marshy by this 
stream. A railroad bridge crosses the 
river at the edge of Mezy. The town 
of Crezancy is on the Surmelin south 
of Mezy about 2 kilometers. 

A branch railway runs south along 
the valley to Montmirail. There are 
two good wagon roads. These com- 
munications would prove of great use 
to an invading army crossing the 
Marne into the valley. 

3. The last feature is the command 
of this valley by the heights of Jaul- 
gonne, Charteves, and Mont St. Pere 
on the north bank, and directly op- 
posite the Surmelin Valley. Jaulgonne 
lies at the entrance to a similar deep 
valley joining the Marne Valley; 
Charteves and Mont St. Pere are at the 
mouth of another such valley coming 
from the north. 

As has been pointed out, the Sur- 
melin Valley constituted one of the six 
passes through the line between 
Chateau Thierry and the Argonne 
Forest. There is no better opening to 


the south between Chateau Thierry 
and Reims. Clearly, then, theory 
indicated that possession of the valley 
would be most important in event of 
an offensive by the Germans in that 
region. In addition, it was well 
established by preceding operations 
that the enemy made use of just such 
main roads and natural channels along 
the direction of their attack. It is not 
to be supposed that a military mind 
would overlook the connection between 
the valley and the possibility. of an 
offensive. 

Thus, about the 3d or 4th of July, 
when the intentions of the German 
G. H. Q. were fairly definite, the com- 
manding general of the 38th French 
Corps, holding this section of the line, 
called a conference of his division com- 
manders. During the conference he 
directly asked the commander of the 
3d Division if he thought his “young 
men” could hold and would hold their 
positions. He took care to impress 
upon the American officer the terrific 
test the men must stand in event of the 
expected attack, and also the im- 
portance of holding the valley. The 
American general replied “Nous re- 
sterons la!” 

The 28th Division was in position 
behind the 3d Division. More cor- 
rectly speaking, one brigade (the 55th) 
was in rear of the right flank, well 
back in the Surmelin Valley, and one 
brigade (the 56th) was in rear of the 
left flank on the heights of the Marne, 
which flows southeast from Chateau 
Thierry. Both brigades were attached 
to the French 125th and 39th Divisions 
respectively. With the exception of 
four companies, the units of the divi- 
sion were in secondary and army de- 
fense lines. 
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The country back from the river 
front is of a rolling nature, with good 
roads and numerous, small but well- 
wooded patches. There is more level 
ground. Cultivation of the soil is, 
from the characteristics of the country, 
heavier. In general the terrain is the 
same as for the 3d Division, 

The four companies on the front line 
were with the French units on the 
river. Their position lay at the foot 
of the hills on the Marne where the 
stream makes a sweep north to Jaul- 
gonne. This turn in the river cuts 
deeply into the hills at that point. The 
result is more a bluff, quite steep and 
densely wooded, than the usual rapid 
descent tempered by a short plain. 
Across the river there was much more 
of a valley before the ascent began to 
the heights. There were several small 
towns on both sides of the river. 
These had, like the other villages in 
that section of the country, been de- 
stroyed by the May offensive and sub- 
sequent harassing fire. There was also 
a destroyed bridge at Passy, on the 
north bank, situated just at the bend of 
the sweep of the river. 

The dense woods of the bluffs ex- 
tended south several kilometers from 
the brow, with occasional breaks into 
open spaces. There was little cultiva- 
tion, and the roads were mainly trails. 
The reverse slopes were almost as 
severe as those to the river. This sec- 
tion of the 28th Division saw serious 
action, while the other portions were 
never penetrated by hostile troops. 

Between the sectors of the 3d and 
28th Divisions and that of the 42d 
Division occurred the gateways at 
Dormans, Chatillon-sur-Marne, and 
Marfaux. Since there were no Ameri- 
can forces in position at any of them, 
it is not the purpose of this paper to 


describe the terrain. The features of 
the 3d Division area can be easily com- 
pared to these places, however. In 
each case there is the tributary valley 
running southward, bordered by high 
hills, but, in general, the natural gate- 
ways mentioned were more rough, 
wooded, hilly, and possessed fewer 
roads, both rail and wagon, than did 
the sectors held by the 
troops. 

The sector of the 42d Division, like 
that of the 28th Division, was one 
within a secondary defense. The 
Germans also failed to reach the 42d 
Division line with the exception of one 
battalion, whose action was not so 
severe as that of the four companies of 
the 28th Division. A close descrip- 
tion of the sector is not deemed neces- 
sary for that reason. 

East of Reims there were two main 
avenues to the south. The first was at 
Prunay on the Vesle, whose valley ex- 
tends northwest and southeast. It was 
a Frenth sector. The other was the 
Valley of the Suippes, which is, in 
general, parallel to that of the Vesle. 
This valley was in the sector of the 42d 
Division. 

The river Suippes flows northwest 
to empty into the Aisne north of Reims. 
St. Hilaire on the Suippes, and the 
town of Suippes farther south, marked 
the divisional area. There are several 
other villages distributed on the main 
highways, which lend themselves well 
to defense of the country against 
troops advancing over these com- 
municating lines. The fortified village 
is of value. 

The country is in general much more 
rolling, and the woodlands less fre- 
quent and dense, than in the region of 
the Marne. There are numerous fine 


American 
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roads, both rail and wagon. The 
terrain is about of equal importance to 
the defender as to the aggressor from 
a tactical standpoint. Other than the 
valley mentioned, there is no outstand- 
ing geographic feature to a military 
observer. 

This in general describes the terrain 


gaged in the Champagne-Marne De- 
fensive. In a similar way, the tactical 
organization of the sectors by the units 
occupying them must be taken up, go- 
ing into detail according to the rela- 
tive value of the part played in the 
defense by each division or unit 
thereof. 


of the American units which were en- 
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Hints to Speakers 

1. Don’t apologize for your presence. 
If any apologies are needed, let the 
management make them. 

2. Don’t tell the audience you are a 
poor speaker. If it is true, it will be 
found out soon enough. 

3. Be brief. The orator who pre- 
ceded Abraham Lincoln on the program 
at Gettysburg talked over two hours. 
Today we don’t remember who he was 
or what he said; Lincoln spoke a few 
words, and those immortal thoughts are 
a part of the life of every American. 

4. Marshal your facts. The best ex- 
temporaneous speakers are those who 
have planned in advance what they in- 
tend to say and how best to say it. 

5. Make every word hit the mark. 
If a word is not necessary, don’t use it. 

6. Be heard! If you prepare the best 
information of the day, and then 
smother it by swallowing your voice, 
mumbling your words and slurring your 
syllables, your effort will be a rank fail- 
ure. Remember that if you are too 
quiet, the appointed coach in the rear 
will yell “louder.” 

7. Keep within your time limit. The 
other fellow may have a few valuable 
things to say also—Professional En- 
gmmeer. 


(To be continued) 





Holiday Greetings to the Army of the 
United States 


To the Army of the United States—Regular Army, National 
Guard, Organized Reserves—I extend best wishes for a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

This year has been critical and important. The transforma- 
tion of the elements of our national defense from a war to a 
peace basis has been completed. The Regular Army has under- 
gone a trying reduction. Stringent measures of economy have 
been successfully effected. 

The foundation of our national defense has been laid in 
accordance with a definite military policy, the first in the history 
of our government. The citizens’ training camps of last summer 
were a success. Real progress has been made in rebuilding the 
National Guard. The organization of the reserves is well 
under way. 

The New Year promises much constructive work in the 
development of the Army of the United States. All of its mem- 
bers are performing their duties enthusiastically. The spirit of 
cooperation between the Regular Army, National Guard and 
Organized Reserves is growing with encouraging rapidity. 

Veterans of the World War are earnestly assisting in the 
reorganization of their old divisions. Young men, who were 
ineligible because of their youth for service during the present 
emergency, are recognizing their responsibilities under the 
National Defense Act. 

JOHN W. WEEKS, 
Secretary of War. 


® 





Intelligence and Accuracy in Carrying Verbal 


Messages 
By Captain Raymond Holder Wheeler, Q. M. C., U.S. R., 
Professor of Psychology, University of Oregon. 


were performed on enlisted men 

in the fall of 1918 at Camp 
3owie, Texas, for the purpose of as- 
certaining how close a_ relationship 
existed between intelligence and abil- 
ity to reproduce and to carry verbal 
messages. The experiments were car- 
ried out under the supervision of the 
writer and under instructions from 
the Division of Psychology, S. G. O., 
to conduct such researches as would 
reveal the practical value of the Army 
Intelligence Tests. 

Thirty different messages were de- 
vised and divided roughly into three 
groups—easy, medium, and difficult. 
Each of these smaller groups of ten 
messages was in turn divided into 
groups of five. ‘Two experiments were 
conducted, the methods of which were 
intended to produce results which 
would serve as mutual checks. In ex- 
periment 1 thirty men were selected at 
random from the detention camp, bar- 
ring foreigners, none of whom, pre- 
sumably, had had any experience in 
transmitting verbal messages. Of 
these thirty men five were chosen who 
had intelligence ratings of “A,” indi- 
cating very superior intelligence; five 
had ratings of “B,” superior intelli- 
gence; five had ratings of “C+,” or 
high average intelligence ; five had “C,” 
average intelligence; five had “C—,” 
low average; and five had “D,” which 
indicated inferior intelligence. These 
thirty men were seated in one of the 
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‘T= FOLLOWING experiments 


barracks which were used for mental 
examination purposes and each pro- 
vided with pencil and paper. Then the 
following instructions were read to 
them, slowly and carefully : 

“I am going to read some messages 
to you, one ata time. Listen carefully. 
When I have finished one message I 
want you to think of something else 
for just a short time; then I will ask 
you to write down on your paper the 
message which I gave you. Get the 
message just the way I gave it to you, 
word for word, if you possibly can. 
After that I will read you another 
message, and you will do the same 
thing again. Do you understand? 
All right, listen; here is the first mes- 
sage.” 

The easiest messages were presente:! 
first, followed by the medium and 
hard in the order named. After each 
message was read once, the attention 
of the group was distracted for a pe- 
riod of about one-half minute. 

In experiment 2 the same men were 
divided into six groups, five in each 
group, according to their intelligence 
ratings. The remaining fifteen mes- 
sages, five easy, five medium, and five 
difficult, were then given to each group 
of men in the following manner: The 
five men, group by group, were sta- 
tioned at various parts of the psycho- 
logical examining buildings. Each 
message was repeated once orally 
to man No. 1 who was instructed to 
carry it to man No. 2 and to deliver it 
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to him verbally, just as he had re- 
ceived it. Man No. 2 then carried the 
message to man No. 3, and so on until 
it had been relayed through the entire 
group of five men. The fifth man then 
repeated the message to a sergeant, 
who copied it down just as it was 
given to him, word for word. In this 
fashion the fifteen messages were re- 
layed through each of the six groups 
of men. The men were separated far 
enough apart so that none of them 
could hear the message given to any 
other than himself. 

The following method was used to 
score the performances of the men in 
both experiments. Each message was 
marked off as to the number of distinct 
ideas it contained. The same estimate 
ideas was used on all men in both ex- 
periments. The number of words in 
each message was also counted. The 
papers from experiment 1 and the re- 
layed messages from experiment 2 were 
then scored for accuracy by counting 
the number of ideas which had been 
changed or omitted, on the one hand, 
and the number of words which had 
been changed or omitted, on the other 
hand. As a measure of each man’s ac- 
curacy, then, there were two scores— 
the percentage of words changed or 
omitted and the percentage of ideas 
changed or omitted. A change consisted 
of a word or group of words which 
altered the meaning of the original mes- 
sage. One group of messages contained 
166 words and 98 ideas; the other con- 
tained 168 words and 104 ideas. In 
scoring the performances of the men 
in experiment 1 errors in spelling were 
ignored. Whenever there was a doubt 
as to what a word was, owing to poor 
handwriting, the individual was given 
the benefit of the doubt. While the 


“D” and some of the “C—” men were 
handicapped because they were rela- 
tively illiterate, this handicap was min- 
imized as much as possible by excluding 
from the group all foreigners. The 
men were interested in their tasks and 
evidently did their best. 

The messages were as follows, to- 
gether with some typical errors, which 
were made by the men in both groups: 


GROUP 1 
Easy 
1. Armistice signed; cancel draft. 
2. Tell the company clerk to make 
out payroll. 
3. Inspection tomorrow at 8 a. m. 
4. Have Sergeant Jones report at the 
office. 
5. Turn in your bed, bed-sacks and 
blankets. 
Medium 


6. Enemy deployed left wing; ex- 
tend right flank. 

7. Post patrol at cross-roads three 
seventy-five. (Performance by man 
of low average intelligence : “Post patrol 
crosses road at three thirty-five.” 

8. Tell mess sergeant to have thirty 
field rations ready at 8 a. m. (Per- 
formance by man of inferior intelli- 
gence: “Tell the mess sergeant to have 
thirty meals ready at 8.30.’’) 

9. Sanitary officer orders masks worn 
at all times. 

10. Private John Smith is transferred 
from Company 5 to the G. U. Ward. 


Difficult 


11. Sanitary officer has condemned 
latrine No. 7 and has ordered it closed. 

12. All enlisted men shall pass in- 
spection by their commanding officer 
before passes are issued. (Perform- 
ance of man of low average intelli- 
gence: “All enlisted men shall pass ex- 
amination before transferred.) 

13. For barracks inspection all shoes 
shall be aligned under foot of bed facing 
to the right as one faces the foot of 
the bed. 
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14. Reveille at 6.30 a. m.; inspection 
at 9.15 a. m.; retreat at 4.30 p. m. 

15. Turn in your equipment at the 
Supply Office; go to Headquarters of 
the Detention Camp and obtain your 
discharge; then to the finance depart- 
ment, Quartermaster, and obtain your 
transportation. (Performance by man 
of inferior intelligence: “Turn the 
equipment of detention camp into head- 
quarters.” ) 


GROUP 2, USED IN EXPERIMENT 2. 


Easy 

1. Ten men A. W. O. L. this morn- 
ing. 

2. Here is a nail; do not step on it. 

3. Please send 40 litters at once. 
(Result of being relayed through 5 su- 
perior men: “Please send 40 letters at 
once.” The same mistake was made 
by all groups with the exception of the 
highest, or those of very superior intel- 
ligence. ) 

4. Telephone out of order; request 
repairs. (Performance of low average 
group: “Telegram out of order; request 
to fire.”) 

5. Corporal of the guard; post num- 
ber seven; fire. 


Medium 


6. Give my regrets to Major San- 
dorn ; tell him no chairs are available. 
(Performance of five men of inferior 
intelligence : “Give my address to Major 
Simion; no chairs are available.” ) 

7. Fire spreading in building 21; 
send hose, 10 buckets and 30 men. 

8. Ask Sergeant Blake to send serv- 
ice records for the men on detached 
service in the detention camp. 

9. Instruct recruiting officer to enlist 
no men with dependents. 

10. Props must not be tripped on left 
wings of planes. 


Difficult 


11. Hostile cavalry captured; advise 
are they to be held hostage. 

12. Strombos horns damaged in sec- 
tor 17; initiate some substitute to super- 
sede same. (Performance of group of 
high average intelligence: “Two strom- 
bos horns damaged in sector 7; send 


two to precede same.” Only the men 
of very superior intelligence succeeded 
in relaying this message correctly. The 
performance of the average group was: 
“Trombone horn destroyed in building 
6; issue something to take its place.” 
The performance of the low average 
group was almost a failure, thus: 
“Strombos conducted number 27.’’) 

13. Observation plane in tailspin 
crashed; carry one; curtail night firing. 
(Performance of the high average men 
was: “Observation airplane spindle 
drive crushed.” The average group 
was: “Curtail night firing.” The low 
average and the inferior groups failed 
to carry through any of the words. 
One of the superior group relayed the 
message correctly. ) 

14. Report to Company 32; say Ma- 
jor Clark presents his compliments to 
the captain and asks for a detail of 10 
men to report at 8 a. m. Monday, to 
Lieutenant Moore. 

15. Adjust for windage and raise 
trajectory to clear advancing tank 
squadrons. (Performance of the high 
average group: “If fields cleared for 
observation, send tanks.” The average 
group performance was: “Adjust for 
the region of the tank squad.” The low 
average and inferior groups could do 
nothing with the message. Even the 
very superior group made a poor per- 
formance which was as follows: “Ad- 
just wind gauge and raise barrage for 
early charge.’’) 


The results of both experiments are 
summarized in the following tables. 
Table 1 indicates the number of words 
which had been changed or omitted 
in the individual performances where 
each man reproduced the 15 messages 
himself. The figures represent aver- 
erages. The left-hand column is the 
rating which the individual obtained 
in his intelligence test. The second 
column contains the figures obtained 
from experiment 1; the third column 
contains the results from experiment 
2; the fourth column is the combined 
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average from both experiments. The 
fifth and sixth columns represent the 
ranges between the lowest and the 
highest errors made by any individual 
in each group, thus indicating the 
range of scores from which each aver- 
age score was obtained. 

In Table 2 are given corresponding 
figures which indicate the number of 
ideas which had been changed or omit- 
ted. These results were obtained by 
methods of computing similiar to those 
represented in Table 1. 


both experiments combined. This 
table is included in order that the per- 
formances of the different groups may 
be compared, taking the easy, the me- 
dium, and the difficult messages sep- 
arately. 

While the figures show that certain 
individuals in one group may make an 
individual performance with fewer 
errors than can certain individuals in 
the group of next higher intelligence, 
the results on the whole definitely in- 
dicate that errors in transmitting ver- 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF WORDS CHANGED OR OMITTED 





Per cent | Per cent 
Exp. 2 Exp. 1 Exp. 2 
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4-35 
13-44 
20-46 
43-94 

54-120 
55-123 











TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF IDEAS CHANGED OR OMITTED 





Av. Av. |Av. both} Exp. 1 


Per cent | Per cent 
Exp. 2 Exp. 1 Exp. 2 
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4-17 
14-35 
20-39 
23-36 
32-50 
42-63 
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18-43 29. 
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Table 3 shows by groups of easy, 
medium, and difficult, the percentage 
of ideas changed or omitted. Column 
one indicates the intelligence of the 
group; column two the results from 
experiment 1; column three the results 
from experiment 2; and column four, 


bal messages increase with diminish- 
ing intelligence. This is nothing more 
than one’s common sense would have 
told him without going to the trouble 
of experimenting to find it out, but 
the experiments further show that the 
intelligence ratings are fairly reliable 
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TABLE III.—PERCENTAGE OF IDEAS 
CHANGED OR OMITTED 


Easy Messages 









































Exp. 1 | Exp.2 | Both 
1 

2 3 4 

ids bathed ee ca 0 0 0 

ee aa a 5 + 5 

Ut OR Reise. 0 22 11 
Gricks sida vulval? Wa 17 13.5 

Ss o Wines nics 10 26 18 
AS me os ees 40 17.4 28.7 

Medium Messages 
Pee Gass ok wx eee 7.0 15.1 11.0 
he Sg 35 eae 10.7 30.3 20.5 
C+... 10.7 51.5 31.1 
5 Lee i ob ue oe 39.3 40.0 38.6 
eae «6 aie oa 57.0 78.0 67.5 
ae hacse's » chaos 67.8 75.0 71.4 
Difficult Messages 

haere dane ood 14.0 33.3 23.6 
BNP 's de> Stiewewd 20.0 54.1 37.0 
1 Se pe 24.0 72.9 48.4 
Ms sng shake alle ene 46.0 81.2 63 .6 
Eee es 72.0 85.3 78.6 
Pen ae aoe 72.0 93.7 82.8 














indices of ability to carry oral mes- 
sages. In other words, it would be 
worth while to use the results of in- 
telligence tests, wherever they are 
available, as one aid in selecting order- 
lies and messengers. 

The tables show also that the men 
of higher intelligence change more 
words in the messages without chang- 
ing the ideas at the same time. Men 
of lower intelligence cannot change 
words in messages without at the same 
time altering the meaning. Thus the 
ability to alter words without altering 
meaning is also proportional to inte! 
ligence. Again this is not a startling 
fact in itself, but it serves to point out 
than in selecting an orderly for the pur- 
pose of sending verbal messages one 
may with perfect justice insist upon 
his carrying it verbatim, for, particu- 
larly if he is of a relatively low level 
of intelligence, he is almost certain 
to alter the meaning if he alters the 
words. 

We may conclude, further, that it is 
unsafe to trust men with verbal mes- 
sages who are not of the higher rank- 
ings of intelligence. 
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Doctrines and Principles of War' 
By Lieut. Col. Hjalmer Erickson, Field Artillery 


HE HISTORY of a nation 
T narrates, among other things, the 

aspirations of its people and the 
success or failure, with the causes 
thereof, that have attended the efforts 
of the people to accomplish these aspi- 
rations. A nation gives evidence in both 
its growth and decline of the peculiar 
characteristics of its people and the 
changes that come over them. From 
the earliest struggles of tribes for hunt- 
ing and grazing lands on down to the 
struggles of modern nations is seen the 
thread of mass aspirations and success 
or failure in the accomplishment of 
them. In the early times these efforts, 
when successful, resulted in the exten- 
sion of borders and the conquest of 
weaker neighbors. Later commerce de- 
veloped and trade routes and sea power 
excited the ambition of peoples. In 
turn, the age of industrialism caused 
increased trade and the mineral re- 
sources of the world to become objects 
for which nations sought. Success in 
industrialism brought about congestion 
of population in certain districts and a 
consequent need of food and raw ma- 
terials; and congestion of population 
from all causes has continually forced 
peoples to seek territory to which the 
surplus population could migrate. 

NATIONAL POLICIES 


The expression of the various ambi- 
tions and aspirations of a nation crys- 
tallize into national policies, and natu- 
rally, where these cross with those of 


other nations rivalry exists and differ- 
ences arise. 

These may be settled in three ways, 
by diplomacy, arbitration, or war. 

The first two try to avoid friction 
and to adjust differences by peaceful 
methods; the third is the instrument 
used as a last resort to establish or 
continue a policy by violent means. 
Wars therefore mark the epochs in the 
life of nations where national policies 
have been considered so vital and have 
been so strongly adhered to that the 
last resort to enforce or defend them 
has been called forth. It is natural, 
therefore, that the histories of nations 
have been called to a great extent the 
records of their wars. 

DOCTRINES OF WAR 

When a nation sees that its fixed poli- 
cies are in conflict with those of another 
nation, and that a peaceful solution of 
the problem is rather hopeless, it studies 
the latter nation as a potential enemy 
and, by estimating its own and the 
potential enemy’s resources, including 
those of possible allies on both sides, 
it arrives at some conclusions how best 
it may utilize its military and economic 
resources should a state of war exist 
between it and its rival. Such conclu- 
sions form what may be called its doc- 
trine of war under the conditions 
studied. If a nation be superior in 
force to another, it may evolve a doc- 
trine that would enable it to inflict a 
crushing defeat as quickly as possible. 





‘Lecture delivered at the Army War College. 
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It was thus the German doctrine of 
war with respect to France developed. 
It included the idea of envelopment, 
being therefore linear in character, 
whereas the doctrine of war of a weaker 
antagonist, such as the French, appre- 
ciated the necessity for linear contact 
with a mass of maneuver or strategic 
reserve to deliver vital strokes. 
cess in either case demanded the use 
of the offensive to gain victory, but this 
latter is one of the principles of war 
which are unchanging and not a doc- 
trine of war which is a theory of using 
a nation’s force under particular condi- 
tions. A sound and practical doctrine 
of war must conform with the princi- 
ples of war, and in the way the latter 
are applied to the doctrine there results 
the necessity of training the armed 
forces in a particular manner; the 


Suc- 


guiding principles of this particular 
method of training may be called the 


doctrines of training. 

For many years prior to the World 
War there were sufficient basic an- 
tagonisms for the various nations of 
Europe to formulate their doctrines of 
war. But in our own country there 
was no such necessity, and therefore the 
answer to our gropings for a doctrine 
of war is that we did not have any for 
the simple reason that we had no prob- 
able antagonist in view. There was no 
country whose policies were in such 
conflict with our own that we needed 
to look to any other than a peaceful 
solution of our difficulties. As near as 
we can come to such a thing as a doc- 
trine without assuming an enemy is to 
search our history and see what might 
be expected by our people. First of 
all, our wars have been fought to a con- 
clusion—that is, we have not had to 
fight a nation twice over the same ques- 


tion; second, with two exceptions our 
wars have been fought on other terri- 
tory than our own. It can be said that 
our people will expect to fight future 
wars to definite conclusions and, other 
things being equal, to carry war into 
enemy countries so as to avoid hostile 
occupation of our own. Based on the 
above assumption, it appears that, while 
we may sometime develop a_ special 
doctrine of war with some particular 
country or coalition, we must emphasize 
in our training the strategic and tactical 
offensive as a general principle. At the 
same time we may be on the de- 
fensive in a political sense, for no 
one conceives that our country would 
enter upon a 

aggrandizement. 


war of conquest and 


PRINCIPLES OF WAR 

The principles of war are immutable 
but their applications vary according 
to the advance of science and me- 
chanics. They have been tested and 
found sound throughout the ages of 
warfare by the human race. They 
need not now be taken on faith, for 
anyone can apply to them the test of 
historical records of military events 
and personal experiences in war. A 
knowledge of these principles is as 
necessary to the military man as is 
knowledge of the basic principles of 
any science to the scientist. In the 
elementary textbooks of other arts and 
sciences the basic principles upon 
which their doctrines are founded are 
listed for the convenience of the stu- 
dent. This is not the case in the art of 
war. The student is left to shift for 
himself, and as a result he must sift a 
mass of literature to get at the funda- 
mental principles of war. 

It seems that these principles might 
well be listed in military textbooks 
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such as, for example, the Field Service 
Regulations of our own service, or in 
the training regulations for the dif- 
ferent arms and services if we develop 
such publications. It would also be a 
good thing for our service if a “12-inch 
shelf” of military books, which every 
officer should read, could be agreed 
upon and prescribed and issued by 
proper authorities. These books 
would in effect add to our doctrine of 
war and of training and should there- 
fore be by authors of unquestioned 
authority on the subjects covered. I 
have in mind such books as Foch’s 
“Principles of War” and “Conduct of 
War” and Von Schlieffen’s “Analysis 
of Great World Battles,” a copy of 
which was brought to this country by 
Col. Wilson B. Burtt, General Staff. 
There are translated copies of this 
valuable work in the College Library. 

It is believed that the above provi- 
sions would materially aid the young 
military student in his studies. Mar- 
shal Saxe, writing in 1740, complains 
of the difficulty of directing the work 
of the military student, and an anony- 
inous writer, whose ideas are ex- 
pressed in this paper, made the same 
complaint in an article published in 
an English service journal during the 
early part of the World War. 

Broadly speaking, doctrines of war 
and of training are all that is authori- 
tatively taught in the military estab- 
lishments of a nation for the purpose 
of governing the conduct of war and 
of the training necessary to prepare 
the nation for war. It is essential 
that these doctrines be sound—that is, 
that they do not run counter to the 
fundamental principles of war—for it 
is only by a knowledge of, adherence 
to, and a faith in these principles that 
sound methods of warfare can be 


taught in time of peace. In time of 
war the enemy will quickly and 
forcibly point out to us any unsound 
methods we may attempt to practice on 
him. 

The object of war is to compel the 
enemy to submit to our will. It seems 
axiomatic, therefore, that occupation 
of the enemy’s country should continue 
until he has complied with all the pro- 
visions of the treaty of peace. The 
effect of such action will be speedy 
compliance with the provisions of the 
peace treaty and, consequently, a 
speedy return to the normal belliger- 
ents. A partial occupation may not 
suffice, as witness present conditions in 
Western Europe. Compare this with 
Germany’s method in France in 1872, 
when German troops were quartered 
all over France until she had complied 
with all of Germany’s demands. The 


direct action of a military occupation, 


which is a real burden on the con- 
quered nation, will speed the work 
at the diplomatic table. 

There are certain conditions which 
surround each military situation and 
which affect the application of the 
principles of war. The more im- 
portant of these may also be listed 
for the convenience of the student 
without, however, making any special 
comment on them, for their importance 
is Obvious at a glance. The relative 
value of the principles of war depends 
upon the conditions present in each 
specific problem. Inherently they are 
of equal value, but circumstances may 
for the moment give greater impor- 
tance to one principle than to another. 
For example, consider the two tactical 
principles, fire and movement. In one 
case, as in the defense of a position, 
fire may for the moment have a higher 
relative value than movement and vice 
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versa; in an attack, maneuver powe- 
may be of relatively greater impor- 
tance. Therefore the listing of the prin- 
ciples below is simply for convenience 
and in no way an attempt to arrange 
them in order of importance. The 
fundamental principles of war are 
equally applicable to strategy and 
tactics, but on the battlefield certain 
purely tactical principles, such as fire 
and shock, are also applied. 

Were we to make a list of the funda- 
mental principles of war it would con- 
tain the following: 

(a) Those Applying to Both Strat- 
egy and Tactics: (1) The Objective. 
(2) The Offensive, (3) Superiority of 
Force, (4) Economy of Force, (5) 
Maneuver, (6) Security, (7) Surprise, 
(8) Team Work. 


(b) Those Applying to Tactics Only: 


(1) Fire, (2) Shock. 

A list of the conditions which affect 
the application of the principles of war 
would contain the following: (1) The 
Will of the Enemy, (2) The Weather, 
(3) The Ground, (4) Superior Train- 
ing, (5) Superior Knowledge of the 
Art of War, (6) Superior Command, 
(7) Superior Energy, (8) Superior 
Resolution, (9) Superior Plans, (10) 
Superior Morale, (11) Fatigue, (12) 
Misunderstandings, (13) Time, (14) 
Space, (15) Communications, (16) 
Supply, (17) Arms, (18) Mobility, 
(19) Discipline, (20) Familiarity with 
War, etc., etc. 


THE OBJECTIVE 


There have been military com- 
manders in all ages who were unable to 
recognize their true or main objec- 
tives and who therefore wasted their 
strength on objectives the attainment 
of which could lead to no conclusive 
results nor contribute materially to 


the ending of the war. As victory in 
war is made possible by depriving the 
enemy of the means and will to fight, 
it follows that the main objective 
should always be the enemy’s or- 
ganized forces—that is, in each theater 
of operations the main enemy force js 
the main objective. To reach these 
forces it may be necessary first to 
secure certain secondary objectives, 
but in the last analysis, these secondary 
objectives are main objectives for the 
local or smaller unit commanders 
For example, the machine-gun nest 
is the immediate and main objective 
for the small combat group, but it is 
a secondary objective, from the stand- 
point of the battalion or the regiment, 
necessary to take, but to do so in pass- 
ing to clear the road to the main ob- 
jective. 

It is now quite generally recognize‘! 
that the issue must be fought out on 
the battlefield, but there have been 
commanders who hoped to win wars 
by maneuver alone. The Duke of 
Brunswick, who commanded the allied 
Austrians and Prussians against the 
French in 1792, was one of these, but 
the French, inferior in everything ex- 
cept numbers, insisted upon actual 
fighting, and the Allies lost heavily 
both on the field of battle and on the 
line of retreat. France was saved at a 
critical period because her raw levies 
were willing to fight and because her 
enemies did not go directly for their 
main objective—namely, the French 
forces—but expected to win without 
losses by a system of maneuvers for 
position alone. 

When Grant planned his campaign 
of 1864 he assigned definite objectives 
to his commanders in the various 
theaters of operations. Those were the 
enemy forces in the field; and the 
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campaign was conducted with those 
objectives clearly in view. While a com- 
mander may have several secondary 
objectives assigned him, there should 
only be one main objective. A dual or 
double objective should never be 
selected or assigned, for this will only 
lead to dispersion of forces, and so to 
violation of the principle of economy 
of force, which will be discussed be- 
low. Step by step, one objective at a 
time, with due regard for relative im- 
portance of each, seems the wisest 
method of conducting war. 

A war is not won so long as the 
enemy has left to him a single organ- 
ized force able to carry on field opera- 
tions, for this force may, when oppor- 
tunity offers, become the rallying point 
of important numbers, as is the case 
in Eastern Europe today. If the ob- 


jective is too distant, particularly if it 
lies too far within the enemy’s territory, 


it may be wise to wait until conditions 
change before seeking it, for too deep 
penetration into the enemy’s country 
may deprive the attacker of superiority 
of force and initiative because of bat- 
tle losses and detachment of troops to 
guard long lines of communications. 
Napoleon in 1814 penetrated to Mos- 
cow, deep in enemy territory, and, fail- 
ing to destroy the main enemy forces, 
was compelled to execute a disastrous 
retreat. Had Grant in 1864 decided to 
advance the Army of the Potomac by 
its right flank instead of its left, he 
would soon have had a long line of 
communications in enemy territory, and 
Lee would have gained tactical supe- 
riority. But by his decision General 
Grant could base his forces on a sea, 
controlled by the Federal Navy, and 
be assured of a shallow penetration 
into enemy territory and consequent 


short and easily guarded lines of com- 
munications. 

During a certain period of the World 
War a doctrine of limited objectives 
was preached and practiced in the allied 
forces. It seems to have been a result 
of the peculiar condition of the allied 
forces at that time. Little importance 
was given to the human element, and 
much reliance was placed on mechanical 
means. Long artillery preparation fires, 
sometimes lasting several days, char- 
acterized the method. This prevented 
the use of surprise, for it acted on the 
enemy as an alarm and drew to the 
battlefield enemy means sufficient to 
stop the attack or to cause heavy losses 
to troops busily engaged in consoli- 
dating their objectives. 

The infantry had discarded the prin- 
ciple of fire, only using movement and 
shock, relying entirely on the artillery 
to do the firing. An old British colo- 
nel told me that the new British levies 
had become so indoctrinated with these 
ideas that, when going over the top, 
they would follow the barrage at a 
high port or with slung rifles, never 
dreaming of firing, and in fact doing 
nothing to increase enemy disorganiza- 
tion and losses unless near enough to 
their targets to throw a grenade or use 
the bayonet. 

The penetration into the enemy’s po- 
sitions was never deep enough to 
seriously affect his artiilery dispositions 
and other organizations. Therefore, 
when the attacking troops stopped on 
their objectives, they were invariably 
decimated by enemy artillery fire and 
counter-attack elements. 

The application of the limited ob- 
jective idea reached its height in the 
drive on the Somme in the summer of 
1916, when after seven weeks of fight- 
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ing the Allies reached a maximum depth 
of 8 miles on a 26-mile front with the 
loss of some 300,000 men and the Ger- 
mans still in position. 


THE OFFENSIVE 

Victory in war is made possible by 
depriving the enemy of the means for 
carrying on war, that is, by destroying 
or capturing and disarming his forces. 
But to do this aggressive action is re- 
quired, for without the attack no deci- 
sion can be reached. The offensive is 
therefore a fundamental principle of 
war, and it includes every strategic and 
tactical act which has for its final ob- 
ject the defeat of the enemy on the 
battlefield. 

The defensive must be considered as 
a temporary and, more or less, local 
condition adopted for special reasons. 
The defense is the parry of armed 
forces and, with the attack, makes up 
the assault or the offensive action which 
spells victory. When the commander 
desires to hold in one place while strik- 
ing in another, or when the enemy is 
superior in strength or position, de- 
fensive measures must be taken. But 
this phase of combat is only to meet a 
special condition and to assure the com- 
mander freedom of action to conduct 
war as he thinks best. 

The idea of the offensive must al- 
ways be uppermost in the commander's 
mind, and aggressiveness must be the 
guiding principle of every soldier. 


SUPERIORITY OF FORCE 


The terms “superior numbers” and 
“mass” have been used to designate this 
principle, but neither term conveys the 
exact meaning of the principle, which 
consists of moral as well as material 
factors, such as morale, courage, resolu- 
tion, skill, character, armament, equip- 


ment, supply, communications, etc., etc. - 
the sum total of which means tactical 
superiority on the battlefield at the point 
where a decision is sought. 

On September 9, 1914, the fourth 
day of the first battle of the Marne, 
Marshal Foch, then commanding the 
Ninth French Army, had long before 
engaged his reserve in the battle in an 
endeavor to stem the German push 
Recognizing an opportunity to strike the 
Germans in front of his right a severe 
blow, provided he could established tac- 
tical superiority there, he withdrew the 
42d Division from the line near Mon- 
dement on his left, and with superiority 
so created struck the German left at 
Fere Champenois, driving them back 
while holding with his left. His resolute 
action contributed materially to check 
the great German advance. 


ECONOMY OF FORCE 


We have just seen how superiority 
of force is made possible by a judicious 
disposition of troops. Such disposition 
is an application of the principle of 
force, the meaning of the word economy 
as used here being management, and 


not saving or conservation. Once 
ready, the blow must be delivered with 
speed and all available strength. Delay 
can only benefit the enemy, who is 
sure to discover the concentration and 
meet it with a counter concentration 
and perhaps best the attacker to the 
punch, as did General Gouraud when 


‘ his artillery concentrated on the Ger- 


mans forming for attack on his front 
during the night of July 14-15, 1918 
In his Austrian project in 1860 
Moltke says to the Regent: 
It would be a complete mistake to 


wish to save our army. Once we have 
our corps together, there is nothing to 
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be hoped for from further waiting; 
on the contrary, it would be very dif- 
ficult to supply them long in that close 
concentration which is necessary for 
battle, and we cannot too soon bring 
about the decisive action. 

An example of disastrous conse- 
quences of a delay was furnished history 
by Butler in his operation against Rich- 
mond in the spring of 1864, when he 
delayed at Bermuda Hundred for ten 
days, thereby giving the enemy time 
to garrison their defenses. 

Sometimes special interests are pow- 
erful enough to interfere with the com- 
mand’s freedom of action in the applica- 
tion of economy of force. A striking 
example of the power of such special 
interests even in a military country was 
furnished by the Prussians in 1914. 
Although Germany at the time was en- 
gaged in a terrific drive on the western 
front which they hoped would decide 
the war in their favor, two Prussian 
corps were withdrawn from that front 
and transported to East Prussia to help 
stop the Russian advance. Their detach- 
ment at a time when a few divisions 
more or less meant the tipping of the 
balance one way or the other was a 
grave error and a clear violation of the 
principle of economy of force, but the 
Prussian junker could not bear the 
thought of even a temporary occupation 
of his particular homeland. 


MANEUVER 


The extent to which a commander 
can apply the principle of maneuver 
depends upon the efficiency of the pro- 
tective measures taken by him. With- 
out efficient protective measures a com- 
mander will quickly lose freedom of 
action by reason of enemy reaction. 
When Meade marched into the Wilder- 
ness in 1864 the protective measures 


adopted to guard his march were in- 
sufficient and ineffective. Meade’s in- 
tention was to march through the Wil- 
derness and to attack the Army of 
Northern Virginia on ground which 
would favor his superiority to the maxi- 
mum. But the enemy compelled him to 
fight in the Wilderness under the most 
unfavorable conditions. He lost 
freedom of action. 

Marshal Foch in his book, “Principles 
of War,” stresses the importance of a 
commander assuring himself of free- 
dom of action to obey orders or carry 
out plans. 

In war many conditions may arise 
which will make the application of 
maneuver difficult. Rains and heavy 
roads may slow down and limit maneu- 
vers, the reaction of the enemy will 
check and limit troop movements, and 
a commander may himself wholly or 
in part immobilize his force by un- 
necessary marches or execessive loading 
down. of men and transportation. 


his 


SECURITY 


Marshal Foch discusses this principle 
at length in his lectures. He employs 
the word protection to designate the 
principle according to the Englivh trans- 
lation, but in this paper security is 
employed as the word already accepted 
in our service to indicate the protection 
afforded by covering detachments of 
any size. 

Marshal Foch considers protection 
under two heads: 

Material Security, which permits 
forces to live, camp and march in se- 
curity in spite of enemy activity or the 
dangers of war. 

Tactical Security, which permits 
commanders to carry out a plan or an 
order in spite of obstacles created by 
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war, in spite of the unknown in war, 
and in spite of whatever the enemy 
might try to do to foil their intentions. 

Careful application of the principle 
of security assures the commander free- 
dom to do whatever seems best to him, 
and this is what Marshal Foch means 
by “Freedom of Action.” A historical 
example of the penalty which may fol- 
low violation of the principle is cited 
in referring above to the Battle of the 
Wilderness. 

Strategic or tactical surprises are also 
penalties incurred by violation of this 
important principle, a careful applica- 
tion of which is requisite to carry out 
any of the principles of war discussed 
in this paper. 


SURPRISE 


During the last year of the World 
War full recognition was restored to 
the value of this principle. Care was 
exercised to keep secret concentrations 
and constructions so as to insure stra- 
tegical surprise; artillery preparation 
fires were shortened or entirely omitted 
to insure tactical surprise. 

The application of the principle is 
made possible by deceiving the enemy 
as to the commander’s intentions, ra- 
pidity of troop movements, concealment 
of marches and circulation in general 
by use of terrain and darkness. The 
concealment afforded by darkness is 
particularly important today, and troops 
should therefore be carefully trained 
in marches and movements by night. 

An important aid to secrecy is the 
issue of fragmentary orders, orders 
which give sufficient information to 
commanders to intelligently carry out 
the missions assigned them, but which 
do not disclose the entire plan of the 
High Command. A notable example of 


following this rule is furnished by the 
record of Washington’s march upon 
Cornwallis’ force at Yorktown. By 
deceit Washington led Clinton to be- 
lieve an attack on Staten Island im- 
minent, and by the issue of fragmen- 
tary orders the real purpose of the 
movement was only known to a very 
few at Washington’s headquarters un- 
til all danger of interruption of the 
march by the British in New York 
State was past. The result was that the 
British were strategically surprised at 
Yorktown. 

At Yalu the Japanese concealed cir- 
culation on the roads leading to the 
river by means of screens, and by a 
show of activity towards their left flank 
completely deceived the Russian com- 
mand as to the point selected for cross- 
ing the river. 

The enemy may be prevented from 
obtaining any information, but that is 
very difficult. An example is the short 
campaign in Italy in 1866, when only 
a single important battle was fought. 
Archduke Albrecht commanded an Aus 
trian army of 75,000 men, Victor 
Emmanuel commanded an Italian army 
of about a quarter million effectives 
The frontier was from Lake Garda 
to the Adriatic along the rivers Mincio 
and Po. This line could be crossed only 
at two points, Ferrara and Valeggie. 
The archduke closed the frontier and 
was able to prevent any information to 
reach the Italian command. Learning 
that Victor Emmanuel was in Lombardy 
with twenty divisions while Cialdini 
had eight divisions near Ferrara, Al- 
brecht, detaching just enought troops 
to hold Cialdini, concentrated practically 
his whole force in the vicinity of Ve- 
rona, where he awaited the arrival of 
the Italian main force, which he de- 
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cisively defeated when astride the Min- 
cio River. 
TEAM WORK 


The idea of team work should so 
thoroughly saturate the military mind 
that no operation or activity could be 
undertaken without first providing all 
means for the successful application of 
the principle. The probability of the 
successful application of this principle 
is greatly increased if officers and men 
arrive on the battlefield trained to uni- 
form thought and action. Team work 
implies unity of command, for no team 
can be efficiently controlled by a group. 
There must be a single mind at the head, 
a captain to make the great decisions 
and to direct the efforts of the entire 
team in the desired direction. 

The closing events of the World War 
proved this beyond further argument. 
After Marsha! Foch was given supreme 
command the effectiveness of the allied 
efforts increased immeasurably. But 
allied nations are timid about placing 
supreme command in the hands of a 
foreigner, though an ally, and some- 
times their laws prohibit it. Although 
fighting side by side, their interests do 


not always completely agree. In the 
World War, Great Britain, for example, 
was undoubtedly more interested in 
protecting the southern shores of the 
English Channel than Paris, while, to 
France, Paris was almost vital. It is 
little wonder, therefore, that the British 
hesitated so long about agreeing to a 
French supreme commander. 

It takes an exceptional appreciation 
of the value of team work to agree to 
unity of command in allied forces, and 
sometimes only necessity or a strong 
will can bring it about. In the Thirty 
Years’ War, Gustavus Adolphus in- 
sisted on unity of command in his 
hands, and he held it until his death 
on the field of Lutzen. Afterwards 
there was no one in the forces of the 
allied states strong enough to insist 
upon supreme command, and as a result 
Austria returned to power in the affairs 
of the German states. 

Team work requires coordination and 
cooperation in the highest degree. In 
the larger units this must be carried 
out by the assistance of trained staff 
officers, loyal to the commander and 
having his complete confidence. 


(To be continued) 


D 


Tit for Tat 

Young Lady (to small boy): “Lit- 
tle boy, does your father know that you 
smoke cigarettes?” 

Small Boy: “Naw! No mor ’en 
yers knows you talk to strange genne- 
mens on de street widout de proper 
intreduction.” 





The Veterans Bureau’ 
By Colonel Charles R. Forbes, Director 


HAT will the Veterans’ Bureau 

\) accomplish for the ex-service 

men? Anyone asking this ques- 

tion will find the answer in the policy 

program that has been outlined for the 

bureau, and which will be carried 

through to completion just as surely 

as the sun shines. The program as it 
appears in skeleton form follows: 

1. To provide compensation for every 
man who suffered injuries or contracted 
disease while serving in the military or 
naval forces during the World War 
that may have rendered him 10 per cent 
or more physically disabled. 

2. To provide the best talent for ail 
men needing medical or surgical care; 
to see that every man in need of hos- 
pitalization, because of injuries received 
or diseases contracted in line of duty 
in active service during the World War, 
is placed in a hospital under govern- 
ment supervision as soon as it is physi- 
cally possible, and to maintain an 
effective follow-up system among con- 
valescents and those who have been dis- 
charged from the hospitals as reaching 
the maximum improvement or as cured 
in order that their best interests may 
be closely safeguarded. 

3. To conduct the vocational reha- 
bilitation of men with vocational handi- 
caps of 10 per cent or more in govern- 
ment training centers, where it will be 
possible to keep a direct record of their 
training progress and to look after their 
moral and physical welfare. This pro- 
gram in no way will interfere with men 
engaged in professional studies in the 


universities or who are making satisfac- 
tory progress in other schools in their 
studies or trades. However, the present 
system of placement training is to be 
curtailed, wherever found unsatisfac- 
tory. 

4. To give prompt service in the 
handling of all claims for compensation, 
vocational training and hospitalization 
through the district and sub-district of- 
fices that have been established through- 
out the country. 

In order to find every man who had 
a compensable claim against the govern- 
ment, the Veterans’ Bureau, immedi- 
ately after its organization, launched a 
“clean-up” campaign, and every corner 
of the country was reached by bureau 
representatives authorized to give im- 
mediate aid to men found to be in need. 
Since the inauguration of the clean-up 
campaign in August, over 82,000 dis- 
abled veterans have been interviewed 
and over 35,000 claims filed by the 
clean-up squads. Of the total number 
of claims filed, 30,000 have been ad- 
judicated by the special clean-up unit in 
the bureau, and notices of settlement 
have been forwarded to the claimants. 

From the hospital standpoint, the 
bureau is making one of its best plays 
in favor of the disabled men by dis- 
continuing the use of objectionable con- 
tract hospitals as soon as practicable. 
In the future men are to be placed, in 
so far as it is possible, in government 
controlled or supervised institutions. 

The most important duty of the bu- 
reau at the present time, however, is 
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the vocational rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled men. In this connection the bu- 
reau is preparing to do away in a large 
measure with the present placement 
training system and to instruct the men 
in the trades in technical training centers 
to be established and maintained or 
supervised by the bureau. It is not 
the policy of the bureau to interfere 
with the training of the men in the 
universities and the accredited institu- 
tions, but it is going to eliminate the 
farming out of men in schools which 
do not meet full requirements, cheap 
industrial and mercantile establishments, 
and mushroom institutions. 

In these training centers the men are 
going to be provided with every con- 
venience in making their living quarters 
attractive and facilitating their train- 
ing. There is to be no trace of military 
discipline, notwithstanding rumors to 
the contrary. The bureau intends to 
avail itself of as much existing govern- 
ment property as possible for the sake 
of economy. But economy is not to be 
fostered at the expense of the disabled 
men, and in any case where former 
army cantonments are utilized, sufficient 
alterations and improvements will be 
made to place the training centers on 
a par with the best technical schools 
in the country. 

Married men will not have to leave 
their families in order to enter training 
on one of these training centers, as 
there will be bungalows available at the 
cente-s where the men may establish 
‘her homes at absolute minimum cost 
while in training. There will be com- 
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munity hails and libraries and facilities 
for outdoor recreation, and the com- 
munity spirit will be complete in every 
way. The various national welfare or- 
ganizations have already expressed their 
willingness to assist in the entertain- 
ment of the men at these schools. 

The rehabilitation program outlined 
by the bureau embraces the biggest up- 
lift movement in the history of the 
nation. There are a hundred thousand 
men being taught to apply themselves 
to the problems of life in new ways. 

In order to give service the Veterans’ 
Bureau has been organized on a decen- 
tralization plan. Fourteen district of- 
fices have been established in different 
parts of the country, and under these 
there are 140 sub-district offices in op- 
eration. The outstanding feature of this 
plan is that men in need of medical 
attention can receive it promptly 
through the sub-district offices. Under 
the old centralization plan, under which 
the soldier welfare agencies operated, 
it was necessary for a man to first get 
authorization for medical treatment 
from Washington before he could be 
accepted at a government hospital. The 
great saving of time, and the consequent 
saving of suffering and perhaps life, 
afforded by the new bureau is evident. 
Through decentralization the bureau has 
established personal contact with the 
ex-service men who are its wards, and 
today every disabled man can easily 
find the means to talk over his case per- 
sonally with a bureau representative. 
Long-distance communication and red 
tape have been eliminated. 
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Readjustment of Service Pay 


URING the course of General 
iD Pershing’s hearing before the 

special committee of Congress 
for the consideration of the readjust- 
ment of service pay, Mr. McKenzie, 
who is the chairman of that committee, 
presented the following outline of a 
plan and requested General Pershing to 
have a study made of it: 


OUTLINE FOR PAY SCHEDULE 


I have referred from time to time 
during these hearings to matters which 
have been running through my mind 
for a long time. One is that the pay 
schedule for officers of the service 
should be based on the length of time 
officers have served rather than exactly 
on the grades in which they happen to 
be serving; and another, that some sort 
of distinction should be made in the 
amount of the allowances granted to 
officers with dependents, and those 
without dependents. I have also come 
to the conclusion that a permanent pay 
schedule should be arranged on such 
a basis as to introduce a sort of sliding 
scale so that the amount received by 
an officer might be changed from time 
to time by presidential order within the 
limits fixed by Congress to meet the 
changing conditions in the cost of liv- 
ing. Just to clear up the record in these 
matters, I am going to outline very 
briefly and in a very general way the 
sort of a plan that has been running 
through my mind. 

For example, I believe that there 
should be established for the officers 
of the services a pay schedule which 
should be fixed in amount based on 
length of service, and en :ely inde- 
pendent of family or of dependents ; 
that to this base pay should be added 
certain allowances in the form of com- 
mutation of rations and commutation 
of quarters, which allowances should 
to some extent be based on dependents 


and should be subject to some degree 
of elasticity. To accomplish this pur- 
pose, I would divide the officers of each 
service into, say 6 groups, along such 
lines as follows: 

Those serving in the first four years 
of their commissioned service, in the 
first group; those serving from the be- 
ginning of the fifth year, to the end 
of the eleventh year of their commis- 
sioned service, in the second group; 
those serving from the beginning of the 
twelfth to the end of the seventeenth 
years, in the third group; those serving 
from the beginning of the eighteenth 
year, and to the end of the twenty- 
third year, in the fourth group; those 
serving from the beginning of the 
twenty-fourth year to the end of the 
thirtieth year in the fifth group; and 
those with more than 30 years’ service 
in the sixth group. I have made six 
divisions to correspond with the six 
grades from second lieutenant to colo- 
nel, inclusive. 

In view of the fact that an officer’s 
value to his country increases with his 
training, his experience, and profes- 
sional development, I believe that the 
officers of relatively long service should 
receive more pay, and the officers of 
relatively short service should receive 
less pay than the present schedules now 
allow, so that I would start the young 
officer who is just commissioned either 
from military or naval academy, or 
from civil life, with a small amount, 
say $1,000 a year as base pay, grad- 
ually increasing that to $6,000 a year 
when he has completed 30 years’ com- 
missioned service. 

Under the present law allowances in 
some cases are based on an officer’s 
dependents; for example, when an offi- 
cer changes stations transportation is 
furnished his dependents, and to an offi- 
cer at sea, or in the field, commutation 
of quarters is furnished his dependents. 
I would extend this principle slightly. 
To every officer an allowance of one 
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ration; to an officer with one or two de- 
pendents, an allowance of two rations; 
to an officer with three or more depend- 
ents, an allowance of three rations; to 
an officer not furnished public quarters 
I would give commutation, based both 
on length of his service and on his 
dependents. For example, I believe it 
should be recognized that a young offi- 
cer, either with or without dependents, 
requires somewhat less in the matter 
of living accommodations than an old 
officer similarly situated. For that rea- 
son I would divide the officers so as to 
include in one group the first three 
classes noted above (that is, those of 
less than 18 years’ commissioned serv- 
ice), and those of the last three classes 
in the second group (that is, those of 
more than 17 years’ commissioned 
service). To the officers in the first 
group not occupying public quarters 
without dependents I would give com- 
mutation of rent for one person for 
one month; to those with one or two 
dependents I would give commutation 
of quarters for two persons for one 
month; to those with three or more 
dependents I would give commutation 
of quarters for three persons for one 
month. To the officers in the second 
group who have no dependents I would 
give commutation of quarters for two 
persons for one month; to those with 
one or two dependents I would give 
commutation of quarters for three per- 
sons for one month; to those with three 
or more dependents I would give com- 
commutation of quarters for four per- 
sons for one month. 

To meet the changes in cost of living, 
I would fix the limit within which the 
President might exercise his discretion 
in fixing the amount of the commuted 
value of rations (say not less than 25 
cents nor more than $1) and the amount 
of commutation of quarters for one 
person for one month (say not less 
than $15 nor more than $30). To an 
officer who enters or has entered the 
service in a grade above that of second 
lieutenant (or the corresponding grades 
in other services), I would give for 
the purpose of pay only, constructive 


service equal in amount to that specified 
in the army reorganization act for pro- 
motion in the Veterinary Corps of the 
Army; that is, 3 years for first lieu- 
tenants, 7 years to captains, 14 years 
to majors, 20 years to lieutenant colo- 
nels, and 26 years to colonels. In order 
to reconcile the differences in length 
of service of officers who entered the 
Army during the war, I think that I 
would be in favor of giving to all per- 
sons who served as commissioned offi- 
cers of any of these services at any 
time between April 6, 1917, and No- 
vember 11, 1918, whose original entry 
into the regular service (whether Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps, etc.) was sub- 
sequent to April 6, 1917, credit for con- 
tinuous service from April 6, 1917, to 
the date of the passage of this act. 
Except as specifically stated in the act, 
I would allow no service to be computed 
for determining an officer’s pay ex- 
cept commissioned service rendered un- 
der a Federal commission; in other 
words, service as a candidate for a 
training camp, as a federally recognized 
National Guard officer, as a cadet at 
either the Military or the Naval Acad- 
emy, Or any similar service, would not 
be computed in determining an offi- 
cer’s pay. 

To those officers whose promotion is 
limited by law to any grade below that 
of colonel (or the corresponding grade 
in the other services) I would limit 
their maximum pay to that determined 
by the limitation in promotion. For 
example, the pay of the officers of the 
Medical Administrative Corps of the 
Army whose promotion is limited to 
that of captain would be limited to that 
of officers serving between the begin- 
ning of the twelfth and the end of the 
seventeenth year. To officers who fail 
in their promotion to the next grade, 
and to those who are passed over for 
promotion by a selecting board, and 
those who are reduced by reason of 
sentence of a court-martial, I would 
deny an increase of pay during their 
suspended promotion. I would abol- 
ish all existing laws which authorize 
longevity pay and commutation of quar- 
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ters, heat, and light, and all laws which 
authorize an increase of pay for foreign 
service and for sea duty. To officers 
actually on duty in the field or at sea, 
who must rent quarters for their de- 
pendents at home, I would allow com- 
mutation of quarters for the depend- 
ents, not to exceed three in number, 
but not for the officer himself. I would 
limit the dependents to a wife, boys 
under the age of 21, unmarried daugh- 
ters of any age, an invalid son of any 
age, an officer’s mother or father, or 
invalid brother or sister dependent upon 
him for support. 


A study was made of the proposals 
of Mr. McKenzie by a board of officers 
in the War Department, and the con- 
clusions arrived at were embodied in 
a letter of the Secretary of War to Mr. 
McKenzie, which is included herein as 
follows: 


LETTER OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington. 
Hon. Joun C. McKENziE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ConcressMAN: In refer- 
ence to your request for the opinion of 
the War Department upon a tentative 
plan for a new pay schedule for the 
officers of the Army and other allied 
government services, I am in sympathy 
with any effort that will keep these 
classes from falling back to the basis 
of pay existing in the Army under the 
law of May 11, 1908. For that reason 
I deeply appreciate your interest and 
your efforts as shown in the measures 
that you propose. 

I have had your plan studied and 
have also had studies made along par- 
allel lines to provide for certain condi- 
tions that were not clearly defined or 
which were not adequately covered in 
your tentative draft of the proposition. 
I submit herewith the data resulting 
from these studies for your use and 
consideration. 

Your fundamental ideas seem to be 
a pay based upon length of service and 


number of dependents of the officer 
concerned. These are both ideas that 
are at variance with any plan of com- 
pensation that I know of, either in gov- 
ernmental or private employment, and 
common prudence would suggest that 
they be adopted only after full con- 
sideration of their effect, not only di- 
rectly upon the services concerned, but 
collaterally upon other government 
services. In the brief time available 
I can only indicate to you some phases 
of the plan and ask to reserve the opin- 
ion of the department until the draft 
of your bill can be considered and fur 
ther study made ift concrete cases. 

The principle of pay for services 
rendered, according to the position oc- 
cupied in any organization, is a con- 
vention that represents the great con- 
sensus of opinion in the world today, 
and it is a question whether we could 
wisely make the basic pay dependent 
upon length of service. We approach 
entirely too near to that today in many 
of the government services where pro- 
motion is lineal and when grade and 
pay depend largely upon the individual's 
health and strength rather than upon 
his ability and usefulness. Its adoption 
to a greater degree by the several serv- 
ices concerned might lead to its adoption 
elsewhere in the government service 
Briefly, these are some of the objec- 
tions to the tentative plan. 

In detail, your plan proposes the 
following points: 

(a) To make length of service a con- 
trolling factor in determining the base 
pay of officers. 

(b) To inject into the pay an element 
which will increase or decrease the 
total compensation of officers as the 
cost of living increases or decreases. 

(c) To make a distinction between 
the allowance of officers with depend- 
ents and those without dependents, so 
as to give increased compensation where 
it is most needed. 

(d) To accept the principle that 
junior officers require somewhat less in 
the matter of living conditions than 
older officers. 

If these principles should be adopted 
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by the committee I am of the opinion 
that there should be certain changes in 
the figures and periods given by you, 
and that any legislation decided on 
should contain a saving clause which 
would prevent the reduction of the pay 
of any officer now in the service below 
that provided for in the act of May 11, 
1908. Without such a saving clause 
many cases of injustice to individuals 
and a demoralizing effect on the morale 
of the service would result. 

The base pay of officers in the first 
group should, I think, be $1,000. Con- 
sidering the equipment that young offi- 
cers have to provide, $1,000 per year is 
inadequate. Pay for the second group 
should be increased to $2,200, which 
will meet the needs of that group better 
than $2,000, as proposed, and is the pay 
of a first lieutenant of five years’ serv- 
ice under the law of 1908. To meet 
these increases, the pay of the higher 
grades might be reduced below the fig- 
ures suggested by you. 

As an officer becomes older he re- 
quires somewhat better living condi- 
tions than when he is young, and ac- 
cordingly I have divided the officers 
for this purpose in three groups instead 
of two as proposed by you. Such an 
extension would have the advantage of 
making less radical changes in the ex- 
isting system. 

It would seem that the commuted 
value of one room and of one subsist- 
ence allowance should be fixed in the 
law for the coming fiscal year, and that 
thereafter the President should fix 
them on the Ist of July of each year 
based upon a certification by the Secre- 
tary of Labor of the conditions exist- 
ing at the time. I suggest as a reason- 
able commutation for the coming fiscal 
year $20 per month for one room and 
65 cents for one subsistence allowance. 

In order to present to you the pre- 
liminary study in detail, suggested 
above, I have had prepared tables 
which carry out the suggested changes, 
and which show the estimated cost to 
the Government (Exhibits F and G). 

Under your proposed plan there 
ought also to be a readjustment of the 


pay and allowances of brigadier and 
major generals to make the emoluments 
received by them in proportion to the 
proposed new rates for the grades next 
below them. Tables have been prepared 
which embody the changes | recom- 
mend in these cases and which show 
the estimated cost of such changes. 
These tables are inclosed and marked 
“Exhibits J and K,” respectively. 

These tables in no wise change the 
fundamental ideas of your plan, and 
the total cost of the commissioned per- 
sonnel of the Army, as recommended, 
would be $56,803,383.50, while the cost, 
as shown in the budget estimate for the 
fiscal year 1923, is $59,374,537, a di- 
rect saving of $2,571,153.50. To this 
amount should be added approximately 
$250,000, because of the fact that the 
estimated cost under the proposed plan 
is based upon 101 more officers than 
were estimated for in the budget esti- 
mate for 1923. 

In connection with these figures | 
invite your attention to the fact that 
73 per cent in all officers in the Army 
today fall into your second group while 
11 per cent fall into the third group. 
Twenty years hence the survivors of 
this 84 per cent will all be in groups 5 
and 6 and the cost of their pay will be 
greatly increased in spite of deaths and 
separations from the service. Fixed 
pay for each grade gives a definite to- 
tal for the cost at any time, but pay for 
length of service and number of de- 
pendents gives an entirely indeterminate 
sum for the total at any future time. 

In the case of officers of group 1, 
your attention is invited to the fact that 
about 55 per cent of the pay is for the 
services rendered while about 45 per 
cent is for dependents that an officer 
may have, and I questior whether this 
is just or is a real measure of the Gov- 
ernment’s interest in the size of his 
family. 

The matter of constructive service is 
one that should be carefully considered. 
Some such measure must be made to 
provide for officers who came into the 
service in the higher grades, but as the 
plan now stands a new officer coming 
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into the grade of lieutenant colonel or 
colonel will receive more pay than many 
officers that have had over 20 years’ 
service and have risen to their grades 
through all the lower ones of their 
branch. 

Some provision should be made for 
increased pay upon promotion of offi- 
cers, both temporary and regular, in 
time of war, otherwise a promotion for 
efficient service would only mean in- 
creased labor and responsibility and the 
failures might receive the same pay as 
the men who by their success had risen 
through several grades. 

I suggest that a limitation be placed 
on the allowances of officers below the 
grade of brigadier general, of brigadier 
generals, and of major generals, which 
will operate to limit the total emolu- 
ments received by these three classes to 
$7,200, $8,500, and $10,000, respec- 
tively. 

Inasmuch as your proposed legisla- 
tion abolishes all grades for pay pur- 
poses, care should be taken so to word 
the legislation that it would not be con- 
strued in such a way as to leave officers 
now on the retired list without any pay 
whatsoever. 

It is suggested that allowances to 
officers because of dependents, if au- 
thorized, be made payable to them 
irrespective of whether or not the 
dependent is at the time actually resi- 
dent with the officer as long as such 
is actually dependent upon him for 
support. 

The plan proposed by you makes no 
reference to National Guard or reserve 
officers. Under existing law, the pay 
of these officers is based on the pay 
of officers of corresponding grades of 
the Regular Army and I deem it im- 
portant to call your attention to the fact 
that an act based on your proposed plan 
for the Regular Army would have to 
include provisions making that plan ap- 
plicable to the payment of National 
Guard and reserve officers during both 
peace and war. This matter has been 
considered in the study of your plan, 


and I am of the opinion that if your 
plan is adopted some modification of it 
can be satisfactorily applied to these 
cases, 

To make the service continue suffi- 
ciently attractive to physicians in civil 
life, and others now commissioned, on 
entrance in a rank higher than second 
lieutenant, I believe that such should 
be granted constructive service on ap- 
pointment sufficient to enroll them im- 
mediately in your class 2. 

When a bill is drafted to carry out 
these ideas, I recommend that it em- 
body the changes suggested, and in any 
case I should be glad if you will allow 
me to see a copy of the draft before 
any action is taken thereon by the 
committee. 

Inclosed herewith are the following: 

Exhibit A, a graphical chart show- 
ing the pay and aliowance of the various 
groups as proposed by you. 

Exhibit C, a similar chart for changes 
suggested. 

Exhibit E, table showing commuta- 
tion of quarters for officers not fur- 
nished public quarters. 

Exhibit F, table showing pay by 
groups, as suggested. 

Exhibit G,' table showing estimated 
cost of Exhibit F. 

Exhibit H, cost of saving clause on 
basis of Table F. 

Exhibit I, table showing total cost, 
based on Tables F and J, as compared 
with present costs. 

Exhibit J, table showing changes in 
pay suggested for general officers. 

Exhibit K, table showing estimated 
cost of Exhibit J. 

Exhibit M, table showing cost of 
retired list under present and proposed 
plan. 

Exhibit N, cost of saving clause for 
retired officers. 

Exhibits R, S,1 T,* U, and V,* tables 
showing cost of Mr. McKenzie’s plan 
figured on maximum, minimum and 
intermediate bases. 

Exhibit W,* table showing example of 
effect on one major. 





‘Omitted from this article. 
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It is suggested that any changes in 
pay be made effective on July 1, 
1922. 

Some provision ought to be made so 
that the pay of the Army will not auto- 
matically drop back to the 1908 basis, 
and whether this plan be the one 
adopted or not, I urge your favorable 
consideration of some plan to prevent 
that reversion, which would work a 
great hardship on the officers of the 


Army, and be most unfortunate to the 
morale of the service. 

I repeat that I am very glad to know 
of your personal interest in constructive 
legislation for the pay of the Army, 
and I take this opportunity of assuring 
you that the War Department will 
gladly cooperate with you in any way 
possible in this matter. 

Joun W. Weeks, 
Secretary of War. 


EXHIBIT A 


Tas_e A.—REPRESENTATION OF ConGRESSMAN McKenzie's PLAN For Service Pay 


SINGLE LIST 





Rations. 





No dependents. | 1 or 2 dependents. 





Mini- 


Maxi- 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 


mum. 


Maxi- 


mum 











$1,095 
1,095 
1,095 
1,095 
1,095 
1,095 




















1 or 2 dependents. 3 dependents 





Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 


mum 








$1,080.00 
1,080 .00 
1,080 .00 
1,440.00 
1,440.00 
1,440.00 




















Total base pay, rations, and quarters. 





No dependents. 


1 or 2 dependents. 3 dependents. 





Mini- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 





$1,271.25 
2,271.25 
-25 
.25 
.25 
.25 














$1,542.50 $1,813. 
2,542.50 2,81 


722.50 
7,810.00 
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VETERINARIANS! 








Second lieutenant 
First lieutenant 


wt 
% on 
kz 

















' Used by Congressman McKenzie for comparison (present pay and allowances of veterinary grades). 
? Approximate. 
ESTIMATE OF SERVICE, ACTUAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE 





Regular Army. 
Per cent 
of total. 





Year entry— Number. 


























EXHIBIT C 
Tasi_e C.—Pay sy Groups BaseD on $1,500 ror First anp $2,200 ror Seconp, witH OTHER Groups aT Ficures 
Proposed sy Mr. McKenzie 





Occupying public quarters. Not occupying public quarters. 





Commu- Commu- | Commu- 
Pay. tation of | Total. , tation of | tation of 
rations. rations. | quarters. 





1 to 4 years: 
With no dependents. | $237. $1,737.25 | $1,500.00 | $237.25 $480.00 | $2,217. 2: 


bene see sept 474. 1,974.50 | 1,500.00| 474.50 | 720.00 | 2,694: 
711. 2,111.75 | 1,500.00 7s | 960.00 | 3,071.7 
237. 2,437.25 | 2,200.00 25 | 480.00] 2,917. 
474. 2,674.50 | 2,200.00 $0 | 720.00] 3,394.: 
2,911.75 | 2,200.00 78 | 960.00} 3,871.7 
3,237.25 | 3,000.00 25 3,957. 
3,474.50 | 3,000.00 50 00 | 4,434 
3,711.75 | 3,000.00 78 4,911. 
4,237.25 | 4,000.00 2s 4,957. 
4,474.50 | 4,000.00 50 00 | 5,434. 
4,711.75 | 4,000.00 78 5,911.7 
5,237.25 | 5,000.00 2s 00 | 6,197. 
5,474.50 | 5,000.00 50 6,674. 
5,711.75 | 5,000.00 1S 7,151 
6,237.25 | 6,000.00 2s 00 | 7,197. 
6,474.50 | 6,000.00 50 7,674. 
6,711.75 | 6,000.00 1s 8,151. 
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EXHIBIT E 


ALLOWANCE FOR COMMUTATION OF QUARTERS For OrFICers Not FuRNISHED PusLic QuaRTERS 





Monthly money allowance with 
dependents as stated. 








100 
100 
100 120 
100 120 











Note.—This contemplates fixing the commutation for one room at $20 per month for the fiscal year 1923 in the bill 
itself and then authorizing the President to fix it on July 1 of each year upon a certification by the Secretary of Labor 
on the condition of rental costs as compared with the condition on July 1, 1922 with a minimum and maximum limita- 
tion of $15 and $30, respectively. 

This divides the officers into three general groups composed, respectively, of those in the first and second groups 
the third and fourth groups, and the fifth and sixth groups, and allows 2, 3 and 4 rooms, respectively for each of the 
general groups. It allows commutation for one additional room for officers with 1 or 2 dependents and 2 additional 
rooms for officers with 3 or more dependents. 


EXHIBIT F 


Pay sy Groups, Basep on $1,500 ror First AND $2,200 ror Seconp, with OrHer Groups at Ficures 
Proposep sy Mr. McKenzie 





Occupying public quarters. Not occupying public quarters. 





Commu- Commu- | Commu- 
tation of . , tation of | tation of 
rations. rations. quarters. 








Pirst (1 to “ years) : 
With n 


an 
= 
. 


S88 888 385 528 


S88 888 S88 888 S88 838 


$237. 
474. 
711. 


237. 
474. 
711. 


237. 
474. 
711. 


237. 
474. 
711. 


237. 
474. 
711. 


237. 
474.50 


NNN ee 
. 


$237. $480.00 
474. 720.00 
711. 960 .00 


237. 
474. 
711. 


237. 
474. 
711. 


237. 
474. 
711. 


237. 
474. 
711. 


237. 
474. 
711. 


mee 
. 


With no dependents 
i PEL st ‘ 
ith 3 or more dents... 
Third (12 -. 17 years): 
With n ts 


s 


58 838 


~ 
i) 
o 


NRNN 
. 


3 
g 


~ 
\ 
i) 


we 
wus 


=- 
= b 
38 


S88 888 832 238 


Eas E88 38 


S88 S88 S88 888 883 S88 
S88 888 S88 888 838 


Soa AAR SSP 


POO 
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BXHIBIT H 


Taste Saowine Estimatep Cost or “Savinc Clause" Basen on Pay or First Group at $1,500 anp Seconn Group 
AT $2,200 anp Oruer Groups As Proposep sy Mr. McKenzie 














Estimate for fiscal year 1923. Cost of saving clause. 
Num- 
Grade. —_— a ber Amount 
Number.) “22 Total. Group. |e Pay. whose | of reduc- Total. 
rate. officers. pay re- tions. 
duced. 
Second lieutenant, 15 77 
MS sie ako as $2,210 | $170,170 i 100 | $1,500 | , 77 $710 $54,670 
Bas? 333 |. 
First lieutenant, one-|\ 3 333 | 2,066 | 6,885,978 2 9,541 | 2,220 |, 5,267 | $440 }| 2-317.480 
third over 5 years.. .|/ "064 1,200 | 1,349,600 
Captain, 5 years...... 5,267 | 2,640 |14,536,920 3 1,385 | 3,000 1,385 600 | 831,000 
Major, 10 years... ... 2,796 | 3,600 |10,904,400 4 1,167 | 4,000 < valet 560/} 360,000 
p { 
Lieutenant colonel, 151} g99 | 4,500 | 3,600,000} 5 526 | 5,000}, 80 |--------- } 
Colonel, 20 years... .. 633 | 5,000 | 3,165,000 6 288 | 6,000 SS Reger gc. | ae aa 
TOOT canis nakinnan Fe ee 39,262,468 |........ i (lds S5OUE I... oe dacces 4,912,750 
































Explanatory remarks.—In explanation of this table the second group is taken as an example. This group is made 
up of all officers in the Army who have completed more than four years’ commissioned service and less than 12 years’ 
commissiond service (counting constructive service). It includes 9,451 officers and is made up of the following: 
3,333 first lieutenants, 5,267 captains (that is, all first lieutenants and captains in the Army) and 964 of the junior 
majors. Under the act of May 11, 1908, the pay of these first lieutenants with every third one having one fogy is 
$2,066 a year, which is less than $2,200 (the base pay of the second group), so these officers suffer no reduction. 

The pay of captains with one fogy, under the act of May 11, 1908, is $2,640, which is $440 a year more than $2,200 
(the base pay of the second group), so these officers suffer a reduction of $440 a year in base pay, and to save this $440 
a year to every one of 5,267 officers would cost $2,317,480 ($440 X 5,267). 

The pay of majors with two fogies, under the act of May 11, 1908, is $3,600, which is $1,400 a year more than 
$2,200 (the base pay of the second group), so these officers suffer a reduction of $1,400 a year in base pay, and to save 
this $1,400 a year to every one of 964 officers would cost $1,349,600 ($1,400 x 964). 

The cost of the “saving clause" for each group has been figured on a similar basis. 


EXHIBIT J 


Pay oF BRIGADIER AND Major GENERALS, witH COMMUTATION OF QUARTERS AT $20 per Room AND OF RATIONS AT 
6S cents Eacu, aNnD THE NuMBER OF THESE AS Fixep 1x Srxta Group 











Occupying public quarters. Not occupying public quarters. 
Grades. 
Commu- Commu- | Commu- 
Pay. tation of | Total. Pay. tation of | tation of | Total. 
rations. rations. quarters. 
B $ 
tls, So demandente ee Pe $7,000.00 | $237.25 | $7,237.25 | $7,000.00 | $237.25 $9460.00 | $8,197.25 
With 1 or 2 dependents..... 7,000.00 474.50 7,474.50 | 7,000.00 474.50 1,209.00 | 8,694.50 
Sa oe eae. 7,000.00 | 711.75 7,711.75 | 7,000.00} 711.75 1,440.00 | 9,151.75 
With no dependents wee eae 9,000 .00 237.25 9,237.25 | 9,000.00 237.25 960.00 | 10,197.25 
With 1 or 2 dependents.....| 9,000.00 | 474.50 9,474.50 | 9,000.00 | 474.50 1,200.00 | 10,694.50 
With 3 or more dependents..| 9,000.00 | 711.75 9,711.75 | 9,000.00} 711.75 1,440.00 | 11,151.75 


























Nore.—The maximum pay and allowance for brigadier generals and major generals will be limited to $8,500 and 
$10,000, respectively, and the allowances figured above for commutation of quarters will be reduced sufficiently to bring 
the totals of pay and allowances to these figures. 


Readjustment of Service Pay 





EXHIBIT K 


Esrmate or Cost or Bricapier aND Major Generats Unper New Basis ror Pay AND ALLOWANCES 





Annual 
pay and Total. 
allowances. 


Num- 


ber. 





Occupying public quarters: 
A $7,474.50 | $216,760 
161,066 


377,827 











252,140 
192,501. 


444.641 
377,827. 


822,468 














246,500 
180,000. 





426,500.00 
377,827. 








804,327. 











Note.—The additional cost is included in savings shown in Exhibit I. 


EXHIBIT M 


Pay or Retrrep Orricers UNDER Act oF May 11, 1908 





Number. Total. 








Second lieutenant 34 $52,020 
First lieutenant J 300,600 
Captai 781,560 
Major ,000 987,000 
Lieutenant colonel 375 698,625 
Col 1,518,750 
594,000 
186,000 
13,500 


_ 





5,132,055 














Pay or Retirep OFFICERS UNDER Proposep PLAN 





Number. . Total. 





$236,700 
480,000 
450,000 
771,000 
600,000 


1,530,000 
693,000 
209,250 

13,500 


4,983,450 























Nortg.—The total number of officers on the retired list on December 6, 1921, was 1,641, the number in each grade 
and the average retired pay of each grade being shown. The active commissioned service of these officers would, under 
the proposed plan, place them in the groups indicated. 





Readjustment of Service Pay 





EXHIBIT N 


Taste Suowmnc Cost or “Savinc CLause” m tHe Case or Retirrep Orricers 





Old. | New. | Number and pay. Total. 





$21,420 
263 


{16 at $90 
\184 at $750 
1 


,. oer 
112 at $375 


200 
257 


4,983,450 __ 
561.480 


5,544,930 
5,132,055 


412,875 


31 31 
2 2 


1,641 1,641 

















Note.—See explanatory remarks to table showing cost of ‘‘saving clause"’ in the case of active officers, Exhibit H 
p. 66 


EXHIBIT R 


Pay sy Groups Basep upon GeneraL Connor's Ficures ror PAY AND WITH THE COMMUTATION oF RATIONS 
at 75 Cents AND oF Room at $20 








Occupying public quarters. Not occupying public quarters. 





Commu- Commu- | Commu- 
tation of Total. ‘ tation of | tation of 
rations. rations. quarters 





First (1 to 4 years): 
ith no dependents 
With 1 or 2 dependents... .. 
ith 3 or more dependents.. 
Second (5 to 11 years): 
With no dependents 
With 1 or 2 dependents 
_ With 3 or more dependents... 
Third (12 to 17 years): 
With no dependents 


ow 
es 
. 


$480.00 | $1,953 
720 00 2,467 
2,981 


2,753 
3,267.5 
3,781 


3,793 
4,307 
4,821 


4,693. 
$,207.§ 
5,721.25 


6,033.7: 
6,547.5 
7,061 


6,733.7: 
7,247.5 
7,761 


$273 
547. 
821. 


273. 
$47. 
821. 


273. 
$47. 
821. 


273. 
$47. 
821. 


273. 
$47.5 
821. 


273. 
$47.5 
821. 


hee 





NNN 
-<«-s 
. 


828 333 833 823 233 
38 888 888 888 883 222 


ith no dependents 
With 1 or 2 dependents 
: ith 3 or more dependents. . 
Sixth (over 30 years): 
With no dependents 
With 1 or 2 dependents... .. 
With 3 or more dependents... 


a> 


wi oe SS y we 
S$ 838 883 S85 222 322 


S88 ses sss 288 Sse 338 
: 


Aan 








aon £22 See NNN NNN HEE 


38: 
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Hy Army Air Service 

at e 

“ Tuts 1s WHat HapreNeD WHEN A 100-pouND PHospHorusS 
Army PLANe, Burst Over THE Ovp Battriesuip “ALABAMA” DuRING THE RECENT BoMBING 


Boms, DropreD FROM AN 


Tests. 











Ea Geyer ate tenet 


irmy Air Service 


Errect oF A 300-pounp Hicu-Exptosive Boma Wuicu Struck THE Bow oF “ALABAMA 


Army Air Service 


Tue “ALABAMA” WRECKAGE AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE Army AiR Service Bompine Tests 














Underwood & Underwood 
Tue Five Great GENERALS OF THE Wortp War. TAKEN AT THE AMERICAN LEGION 
CONVENTION AT Kansas City. From Lert to Ricgut: LisewreNANT GENERAL BARON JACQUES 


Betgium; GeNneRAL Diaz, ITALY; MarsHAL FERDINAND Focu, France; GENERAL JOHN J 


PeRSHING, UNitep STATES; AND ApMIRAL Eart Beatty, Great BRITAIN. 


A Typicat Cuinese City Street Scene. IN THE Forecrounp One SEES THE FLIVVER 
Truck or CHINA—THE LARGE WHEEL WHEELBARROW CAPABLE OF TRANSPORTING A LOAD Of! 
Near_y Harr a Ton. 





Readjustment of Service Pay 





EXHIBIT U 


Estimate or Cost or ConcressMaAN McKenzire’s PLan with COMMUTATION OF QUARTERS FIGURED AT $25 AND OF 
Rations aT 75 Cents ann, Wirsovt Appinc Any Amount ResutTinc From “Savinc CLause.” 





Years’ service. Number. 








Ration. 


Amount. 





77,375.00 
12,154,122.50 
2,454,870.00 
2,655,740.00 
1,458,992 .50 
942,840.00 





19,743,940 .00 











107,375.00 
15,013,575 .00 
2,874,217.50 
3,175,892. 50 
1,695,692 .50 
1,072,440 .00 





Grand total 














23,939,192 .50 
19,743,940 .00 





43,683,132.50 














Exhibits G, I, S, T, and V_ have 
been omitted from this article because 
they relate to the total cost of the Army 
under varying assumptions and are of 
no particular interest to individual 
officers. 

It will be seen that the above outline 
proposed for the adjustment of pay is 
based upon (a) length of service, (b) 
a sliding scale, (¢) number of depend- 
ents. In considering this matter officers 
should reserve their opinions until an 
opportunity has been had for a thor- 
ough and complete analysis of the whole 


proposition. The above is merely the 
basis for discussion. 

No bill has yet been drawn up for 
presentation to Congress and until that 
is done there is no ground upon which 
to base an analysis of just what the 
service is confronted with. Just as 
soon as something definite is brought 
out the INFANTRY JOURNAL will take 
steps to have a complete analysis made 
and presented to our readers. The 
above is everything that has been done 
up to the minute of our going to press 
with the January 
JOURNAL. 


number of the 


D 


Roll Your Own 

She was the sweetest, most innocent 
little girl he had even seen, and he 
watched her sympathetically as she 
stood knee-deep in the snow, fumbling 
in her handbag with tears of vexation 
in her eyes. 

“May I help you?” he asked gently. 

She smiled shyly. 

“Yes,” she answered. “Will you 
please roll this cigarette for me?” 

















A Fine Investment 


HE Army Mutual Aid Associa- 

tion is now in better condition 

financially and enrolls a larger 
membership than at any time during 
its existence. This statement is based 
on official figures, and it should entirely 
eradicate any impression that may be 
held by certain officers who are not 
members that the condition of the asso- 
ciation is not encouraging to anyone 
who is seeking life insurance. 

For the enlightenment of the army 
officers and their dependents, for whose 
protection the association exists, the 
following facts are submitted: 


Large Reserve—The Association’s 
Reserve fund had a par value of $610,- 
000. This reserve is invested in gilt- 
edge bonds that are authorized under 
the laws of Massachusetts for the in- 
vestment of saving bank funds. 

Increasing Membership—The mem- 
bership on December 1, 1921, was 1,937. 
This is the largest enrollment in the 
association’s history. After purposely 
refraining from seeking new members 
during the period February, 1918, to 
February, 1921, the association began a 
campaign last spring for increased mem- 
bership with the following excellent 
results : 

New members between March 

1, 1921, and Dec. 1, 1921... 357 

New members between July 1, 

1921, and Dec. 1, 1921..... 236 

New members accepted during 

November, 1921 ......... 

No Increase in Average Age of Mem- 
bership —There are no grounds what- 
ever for any —_- that the 
association is overloaded with so many 
members among the senior officers that 
a top-heavy age condition exists. The 
average age of the association’s mem- 
bership is published each year in the 
annual report, and these figures show 
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that the average age for the past thirty 
years has not undergone any marked 
variation. The average for the past 
twenty-four years was 47.30; the aver- 
age on February 28, 1921, was 47.97; 
and the approximate average age on 
December 1, 1921, works out to be 
about 45.49 years. These figures indi- 
cate a slight decrease of late instead 
of an increase, and with additional 
members it is certain that the tendency 
for the future will be downward. 


For those officers who have not yet 
insured with the association, here are 
some points of interest: 


Benefit of Officers’ De pendents.—The 
association exists solely for the benefit 
of U. S. Army officers and their de- 
pendents. 

No Profits—No profits are made, 
and the cost of operation is held down 
to the lowest possible figure. 

Small Overhead Cost.—The annual 
charge per member for “overhead” costs 
has seldom amounted to more than $2, 
and it averages about $1.37. 

Prompt Payment.—The $3,000 bene- 
fit is paid with the utmost dispatch, one- 
half by telegraph if desired, and without 
any formalities in establishing proof of 
death other than the report of The Ad- 
jutant General. 

Payment of Premiums by Allotment. 
—Premiums may be paid by monthly 
allotments through the paymaster. The 
officers who have adopted this form of 
payment state that they do not miss the 
few dollars thus deducted from their 
pay each month. 

Annual Physical Examination Re- 
port Sufficient—Any official physical! 
examination made within six months, 
including the officers’ prescribed annua! 
physical examination, is accepted as 
satisfactory. 

Post Surgeons Are Agents.—AI\l local 
post surgeons have been designated as 
agents for the association. They are 
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supplied with application blanks and 
are prepared to make any physical ex- 
amination required. 

Welcome Additional Jnsurance.—The 
$3,000 adds a very welcome amount to 
the maximum provided by the Federal 
Government and at practically the same 
rates. Here are some sample rates per 
annum on a thousand dollars of in- 
surance: 

ARMY MUTUAL 
Age 25 35 45 
Rate $20.24 $28.48 


Age 45 
Rate 


$15.24 $20.08 $28.71 


Maximum Benefit Can be Increased. 
—The maximum benefit which so many 
members desire can be increased only 
if enough new members are admitted 
to justify such increase. 


There are no good reasons why the 
Army Mutual should have to be content 


with only 13 to 25 per cent of the 
eligible membership enrolled while the 


Navy Mutual includes a much larger 
percentage of the commissioned person- 
nel of that service. When the facts 
presented herein are fully appreciated 
throughout the Army, it is certain that 
the boom in the Army Mutual member- 
ship now in progress will continue at an 
increased rate. 

It is unfortunately true that army 
officers in their personal affairs have 
few, if any, equals as procrastinators. 
They realize the value afforded their 
dependents by the association, but when 
it comes to submitting their applications 
for membership it seems that many of 
them have so far been unable to as 
semble themselves, their check books 
and their application blanks together at 
one time and place. The mafiana bug 
has evidently bitten deep, but from 
present indications the association 
should soon get the upper hand of this 
perennial pest. 


D 


Good Advice 
Dear Editor: My girl is worth 
$100,000 in her own right, and she is 
beautiful, an orphan, and anxious for 
us to get married. Owing to her finan- 
cial position, I have asked her to wait 
until I have earned an equal amount of 
money before we marry. .Am I right? 
CONSCIENTIOUS. 


Dear Con: You are correct, but not 
right, or right but not correct; either 
way you prefer. Such nobleness is hard 
to find these days. We congratulate 
you. Make her wait until you have 
earned the money. In the meantime, 
send us her name and address. 

Gratefully, 
Tue Eprror. 
—Service, 80th Div. Magazine. 














Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Alteration of Ill-fitting Uniforms.— 
According to information recently re- 
ceived from the Office of the Quarter- 
master General, further effort is made 
to remedy ill-fitting uniforms worn by 
enlisted men. General Order No. 34, 
W.D., 1920, prescribes that uniforms 
will be altered at government expense 
at the time of issue, provided a proper 
fit cannot be secured from the available 
stock of uniforms on hand. Request 
for such alterations should be made in 
writing by the soldier’s immediate com- 
manding officer. 

Since the Government is obligated to 
provide a proper fitting uniform, it is 
the intention of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral to see that he has a good fit. At 
posts where Q.M. tailor shops are op- 
erated, the alteration will be made in 
the shop, but in posts where there is 
no shop the quartermaster will have it 
done by contract, probably by the Post 
Exchange tailor, if there be one, or by 
a local civilian tailor. 

Here is opportunity for continued im- 
provement in appearance. A way has 
been provided, and the Quartermaster 
General has given it further impetus. 
An ill-fitting uniform on the soldier will 
show a lack of cooperation. It is up to 
the infantry to cooperate with the Quar- 
termaster Corps in every way necessary 
to secure the result sought. 

Regimental Papers—Several infantry 
regiments publish weekly newspapers, 
without expense to the Government, in 
which news not only of regimental in- 
terest but general interest is included. 
Through cooperation of units in the 
regiment and earnest effort on the part 
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of editor and assistants, such a news- 
paper should prove not only of great 
personal interest to subscribers but a 
great asset to the regiment in matters 
involving inter-regimental competition, 
to foster and accelerate regimental 
esprit and serve many other useful and 
interesting purposes. 

The Chief of Infantry will be pleased 
to receive copies of regimental publica- 
tions at any time, as through the 
medium of other service papers and 
journals, matters which are of great 
assistance to one regiment may thus be 
placed where other regiments may bene- 
fit by them. 

Danger from Obsolete Grenade Dis- 
chargers——According to the provisions 
of Change No. 9, dated April 6, 1921, to 
Ordnance Field Service Bulletin No. 
81, dated March 16, 1921, the following 
rifle grenade dischargers were declared 
obsolete : 


Marks I and III for U. S. Rifle, Cal. 
.30, Model 1903. 


Marks I and III for U. S. Rifle, Cal. 
.30, Model 1917. 

Change No. 22, dated November 30. 
1921, to O. F. S. B. No. 81, and 
Change No. 9, noted above, states that 
every effort must be made to get these 
obsolete types of grenade dischargers 
out of the hands of troops. The gren- 
ade discharger with the spiral groove 
should never be used, as it is dangerous 
to fire grenades with this type. 

The Orderlies’ Roster. —In the 
weekly paper of an infantry regiment 
there is a column headed “Orderlies’ 
Roster.” This column contains the 
name, rank, and organization of the 
soldiers who were selected as orderlies 
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for the commanding officer on each day 
of the preceding week. 

In another regiment the “Best In- 
structed Sentinel” was selected from 
each tour of guard and received, as a 
reward, a pass of several days. 

Such an idea might well be applied 
in relation to training. A soldier should 
take pride in being known as the “Best 
Drilled Soldier,” “Best Shot,” etc. 

Regimental Demonstration Com- 
pany.—A regimental commander writes 
that he is desirous of getting as many 
Infantry School graduates in his regi- 
ment as possible, as Infantry School 
training manifests itself on every occa- 
sion. There is one company in com- 
mand of an Infantry School graduate 
which keeps three or four days in ad- 
vance of other units in the regiment 
in the drill schedule. This company 
gives a demonstration every afternoon 
to the assembled officers and N. C. O.’s, 
showing how to carry on the work of 
the following day. It is stated that 
good results are being obtained. 

Student Officers for Infantry School 
for Session 1922-1923.—Instructions 
were recently sent to corps area com- 
manders requesting them to furnish the 
names of officers available, and recom- 
mended by them to take courses at the 
Infantry School for the session 1922- 
1923. These courses will begin Octo- 
ber 1, 1922, and end May 31, 1923. 
Orders will direct officers to report at 
Camp Benning for Field Officers’ Class 
on September 14, 1922; for the Com- 
pany Officers’ Class, on September 16, 
1922; and for the Basic Class, on Sep- 
tember 18, 1922. Those officers recom- 
mended, who will become due for for- 
eign service before the close of the 


school year, will probably not be de- 
tailed. 

Captains above No. 3683 on the pro- 
motion list may be recommended for 
the Field Officers’ Course, and first lieu- 
tenants above No. 8154 for the Com- 
pany Officers’ Course, provided their 
infantry experience justifies such ac- 
tion. It is expected that all second lieu- 
tenants who have not taken the Basic 
Course will be detailed to take it. 

While it is the intention that officers 
taking a course at the Infantry School 
remain assigned to their regiments and 
that they return thereto on graduation, 
the interests of the service will demand 
many exceptions, so that this policy 
must not be viewed as inviolate. 

It is further desired to include in the 
Field Officers’ Course as many colonels 
and lieutenant colonels as may be prac- 
ticable because they, due to their po- 
sition, age, and experience, exert a 
large influence, and if they are to de- 
velop our infantry regiments as they 
should, they must be thoroughly posted 
on up-to-date infantry training. 

A Private Opinion of the Infantry 
School——Recently an infantry colonel, 
upon assuming command of his regi- 
ment, stated: “It affords me more satis- 
faction to be a graduate of the ‘Benning 
School’ than of all the others I have 
attended.” This comment from an offi- 
cer of his attainments and experience 
is a high commendation for this 
institution. 

Methods in Rifle Marksmanship. —In 
the preceding issue of the JouRNAL was 
noted the case of a regiment in which 
the unqualified men, in the minimum of 
time and under Infantry School meth- 
ods of instruction in Rifle Marksman- 
ship, made an excellent record in sup- 
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plementary practice. At that time only 
two battalions had completed their fir- 
ing, namely, the Third Battalion, which 
fired first on the range and qualified 85 
per cent of its men, and the Second 
Battalion, which bettered the record of 
its predecessor by qualifying 91 per 
cent of its men. 

The First Battalion, on the comple- 
tion of its firing, qualified 98 per cent 
of its men, firing under more unfavor- 
able conditions than did the other bat- 
talions, according to reports. 

The regiment now has a total of 
96.8 per cent of all of its men qualified, 
and this event marks the closing of the 
most successful target season in the 
history of the regiment. 

The system used was that prescribed 
in Rifle Marksmanship. It was carried 
out t> the letter under officers who took 
the course in rifle training at the In- 
fantry School last year. Each battalion 
was marched to the range the Sunday 
before the actual firing began and 
camped there till the record firing was 
completed. Those men who failed at 
once to show by their shooting that they 
understood what they were doing were 
separated and placed in groups under 
special instruction, the benefit of which 
was shown in the scores of these in- 
dividuals in record firing. 

This is a suitable demonstration of 
what may be done when the provisions 
of Rifle Marksmanship are properly 
carried out. And again let it be writ- 
ten that to obtain the full benefit of 
Infantry School we must use its grad- 
vates, not to replace or relieve regularly 
assigned officers of their responsibilities, 
but to aid them by showing them how 
to apply the latest and most approved 
methods. 


This same regiment is using Infantry 
School graduates in other instruction in 
the regiment. The senior major of the 
regiment is designated as instructor, 
with an Infantry School graduate who 
has direct charge of instruction, as as- 
sistant. Officers and N. C. O.’s assem- 
ble every afternoon and, under the in- 
struction of the senior instructor and 
his assistant, go over and discuss the 
drill schedule for the following day, 
rehearsing the exercises and problems 
either on the sand table or on the actual! 
terrain. It is hoped through such 
methods to secure an interest as well as 
uniformity of training throughout the 
regiment that would be difficult to ob- 
tain in other ways. 

Planned Recruiting Activities —In- 
fantry Recruiting Letter No. 10, which 
will be issued in the near future, will 
treat of this most important factor in 
successful organization recruiting. Sev- 
eral excellent recruiting schemes, 
planned by certain infantry units to in- 
crease their enlisted strength, will be 
explained in detail. Although these ac- 
tivities were planned to meet conditions 
in certain localities, it is believed they 
contain features which will assist all 
infantry regiments to increase their pro- 
duction of recruits. If any organization 
feels they have a better or more pro- 
ductive plan it is hoped they will share 
it with this office for the benefit of all 
other infantry organizations. Planned 
cooperation is as necessary as planned 
efforts in producing results for the 
infantry. 

Classification of Officers —The rec- 
ords of all infantry officers are being 
constantly studied in the Office of the 
Chief of Infantry, and it is now prac- 
ticable, other conditions permitting, to 
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assign officers to various duties with due 
regard to their fitness. In many cases 
it is also possible, by informing officers 
of the state of their records, to give 
them material aid in overcoming their 
deficiencies. The only danger incurred 
in giving this information lies in the 
possibility of arousing in them a feeling 
of animosity toward reporting officers. 
This danger should disappear as the 
system becomes thoroughly understood. 
Practically every officer of the Army 
is required, sooner or later, to render 
efficiency reports on others. These re- 
ports are largely made up of expres- 
sions of opinions which are undoubt- 
edly honest, and based upon the best 
judgment of reporting officers. No 
opinion is infallible, and final judg- 
ment of an officer’s efficency is not 
based on the opinion expressed by any 
one reporting officer. As time goes on 
the number of reports on file increases, 
and a basis of judgnient is established 
which, while lacking perfection, forms 
an increasingly accurate gauge of an 
officer’s value to the service. As the 
system is becoming better understood, 
reporting officers are acquiring a more 
complete realization of the relation 
which efficiency reports bear toward 
the career of every officer. Reports 
now being received display a more care- 
ful analysis than those of earlier times, 
and their value is correspondingly 
greater. 

It is known that a few officers of the 
service who suffered what they consid- 
ered injustice during the war because 
of an adverse report from one individ- 
ual, entertain a suspicious attitude to- 
ward everything connected with present 
system of efficiency reports. It might 
be well if they could realize that had 





the present system been in force for as 
much as five years prior to the begin- 
ning of the World War, it would have 
been improbable that their reputations 
would have been seriously injured by 
an adverse report from a singie offi- 
cer. Furthermore, in many cases it is 
probable that the officers making the 
adverse reports would not have been 
in a position to make such reports on 
men as good or better than themselves. 
In other words, whatever may be the 
weaknesses in the present system, it will 
not permit, if continued, the making o1 
breaking of an officer upon a single 
incident. 

The fact that certain officers have 
been eliminated under the present sys- 
tem is not the best proof of its value. 
The best proof is found rather in the 
large number of officers whose records, 
though unsatisfactory prior to 1920, 
have shown great improvement since 
that time. Some of this improvement 
would no doubt have occurred under 
any system; but a study of records 
would convince the most skeptical that 
most of it is due to the knowledge of 
every officer that his work is being 
regularly reported upon and that these 
reports are being constantly studied in 
connection with his whole record. He 
knows the consequences which will fol- 
low if he allows his efficiency record to 
fall too low, and he knows also that 
the better he can make it the more suc- 
cessful will be his military career. 


R. 0. T. C. 


An Important Resource.—In his An- 
nual Report for 1921 the Secretary of 
War states: 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
is functioning in a most successful man- 
ner, and there is no longer a doubt that 
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its graduates will constitute the main 
source of officers for the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. . . . Regular officers are 
detailed on Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps duty at the schools and colleges 
and have gained excellent results, not 
only in the interest which they are 
arousing in the corps among college stu- 
dents but also in the increased breadth 
of view which they themselves acquire 
through contact with the leading 
educational institutions throughout the 
country. 

This expression, coming from Mr. 
Weeks, emphasizes the importance of 
R. O. T. C. duty. 

The increasing interest of college 
men, as shown by the increased enroll- 
ments in the Advanced Course of In- 
fantry R. O. T. C. Units throughout 
the country, is evidenced by the follow- 
ing table: 


Enrollment in the first year, Ad- 
vanced Course, Oct. 1, 1921 .. 1,794 

Enrollment in the second year, 
Advanced Course, Oct. 1, 1921 894 





Total enrollment in the Ad- 
vanced Course, Oct. 1, 1921 2,688 


Whereas: 


Enrollment in the first year, Ad- 
vanced Course, Oct. 1, 1922 .. 2,525 

Enrollment in the second year, 
Advanced Course, Oct. 1, 1922 1,480 





Total enrollment in the Ad- 
vanced Course, Oct. 1, 1922 4,005 
It should be remembered that stu- 
dents enrolled in the Advanced Course 
are college students of the Junior and 
Senior College classes, who have signed 
a contract with the Government, agree- 
ing to continue in the Military Depart- 
ment and to pursue the R. O. T. C. 


course for the remainder of their stay 
at the college. 

The fulfillment of this contract, once 
entered upon, is a prerequisite to grad- 
uation and to the student’s academic 
degree. Upon successful completion of 
the course of instruction the R. O. 
T. C. graduate becomes eligible for a 
commission as second lieutenant in the 


Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD 


N. C. O. School—tThe National 
Guard in one of the states has a schoo! 
for noncommissioned officers in opera- 
tion. The purpose of the school is to 
develop at least two or three N. C. O.s 
per company who, on return to their 
organizations, will be capable of in- 
structing in close order drill, nomencla- 
ture and functioning of infantry weap- 
ons, calisthenics, map reading, company 
administration, discipline, courtesy, etc. 
The school is functioning satisfactorily 
and excellent results are being obtained. 

Federal Recognition of National 
Guard Divisions —On the basis of 122 
units to the division, the following table 
shows the state of completion attained 
by the 18 National Guard Divisions 
on December 9, 1921: 


No. of units 
Div'l federally Per cent of 
No. Location recognized completion 
lst Corps Area— 
26 Massachusetts 87 70. 
43 Vermont 57 47 
Maine 
Connecticut 


Rhode Island 
2d Corps Area— 


27 New York 122 100 
44* New York 85 69 
New Jersey 
Delaware 


"Infantry units fvlly completed. 
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3d Corps Area— 


28 Pennsylvania 115 94 
29 Maryland 69 57 
Virginia 
4th Corps Area— 
30 Tennessee 81 67 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
39 Louisiana 63 52 
Mississippi 
Alabama 
Florida 
5th Corps Area— 
37 Ohio 106 87 
38 Indiana 89 73 
Kentucky 
West Virginia 
6th Corps Area— 
32 Wisconsin 96 80 
Michigan 
33 Illinois 82 
7th Corps Area— 
34 North Dakota 79 67 
South Dakota 
lowa 
Minnesota 
35 Nebraska 84 68 
Kansas 
Missouri 
8th Corps Area— 
36 Texas 18 
45 Colorado 78 63 
Oklahoma 
Arizona 
New Mexico 
9th Corps Area— 


— 


40 California 38 40 
New Mexico 
Utah 
4] Washington 54 44 
Oregon 
Idaho 
Montana 
Wyoming 
Total of 1,403 67 
2196 units 
required, 


Pending Legislation Affecting Na- 
tional Guard Interests —A year ago the 







Adjutants General of the various states 
met in Washington and drew up a set 
of recommendations to correct existing 
law in certain respects. These regula- 
tions, after being revised in conference 
with the War Department, were sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Secretary of 
War and are embodied in Senate Cal- 
endar No, 248, Bill 2307. The bill has 
passed the Senate but has never been 
reported out of the House Committee. 
It is expected that the House Committee 
will get around to this measure in the 
near future. The most important items 
are in substance as follows: 

a. A provision to correct inequalities 
in promotion of National Guard officers 
who are also reserve officers so that as 
such officers are promoted in the Na- 
tional Guard they may be promoted to 
corresponding grades in the Reserve 
Corps. 

b. A provision to correct an incon- 
sistency of pay as between captains and 
other commanding officers of organiza- 
tions sc that an organization com- 
mander, whether he be a captain or lieu- 
tenant, may receive the authorized 
bonus of $250 per annum now author- 
ized by law for captains only. 

c. A provision to provide pay for 
warrant officers and enlisted specialist 
ratings so as to place those grades and 
ratings on a parity with corresponding 
grades and ratings in the Regular Army. 

d. A provision to authorize the 
United States property and disbursing 
officers of the states to pay troops for 
drill purposes. 

e. A provision requiring the detail 
of three officers of the National Guard 
in the Militia Bureau. 

f. A provision to authorize the War 
Department to place on the War De- 
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partment General Staff eligibility list 
the names of National Guard officers 
who have served not less than six 
months on the War Department General 
Staff. 

g. A provision to authorize the hiring 
of clerks in the offices of the United 


States property and disbursing officers 
at government expense. 

h. A provision to correct the pay of 
National Guard officers attending serv- 
ice schools so as to provide for pay 
while traveling to and from their home 
stations. 


® 


Ten Questions 


People who are not anxious to buy 
“fool’s gold” with their savings have 
to protect themselves at all times. This 
list of questions will help. Ask the next 
man who wants to sell you stock or 
bonds : 


1. Will my bank say that the house 
which is offering the security is repu- 
table? 

2. Is the security a bond secured by 
a first or junior mortgage on specific 
property, a debenture bond secured only 
by a promise to pay, a preferred stock, 
or a common stock? 

3. What provision is made for paying 
off this and other securities of the com- 
pany? 

4. Is the nature of the business of 
the company such as to insure a con- 
tinuing demand for its product or 
service? 

5. What is the character of the physi- 


cal property of the company, and what 
is its value in relation to the total se- 
curities issued ? 

6. How much of a margin did the 
company earn annually over all its de- 
preciation and interest charges for each 
of the last ten years? 

7. What dividends has the company 
paid on its stock for each of the last 
ten years? 

8. What is the relation between the 
company’s total working assets and lia- 
bilities, and has it sufficient funds to 
carry on its business? 

9. What is the experience and repu- 
tation of the men controlling and oper- 
ating the company ? 

10. For what purposes will the pro- 
ceeds of this issue of securities be used? 


If the answers to these questions are 
satisfactory to you and to your bank 
or other good adviser, the security of- 
fered is at least an investment, not a 
speculation.—Collier’s Weekly. 
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Army Agitators 

“Past and to come seem best, things 
present, worst.” 

An agitator is one who keeps both 
himself and his ideas constantly before 
the public. Such men have no place in 
our organization and, if you know any, 
you can in no way more substantially 
better the service than by dissuading 
him from further display of his lack 
of clear thought and sound judgment. 

The essential characteristic of an agi- 
tator is egoism. Egotistic he may or 
may not be—egoistic he always is. In 
his endeavor to center attention on 
himself he talks or writes those things 
which, even if true, are better in the 
thoughts of men than on their lips. 
The Army of today is so full of young 


officers that it is no exaggeration to say 
that the Army itself is in the selfsame 
impressionistic stage which the youth 


of its personnel indicates. Any talker, 
therefore, has only to say the wrong 
thing vociferously enough to be able 
to persuade the average army gathering 
that only their inexperience stands in 
the way of their recognizing the wrong 
to be right, the illusion of the speaker 
to be fact. 

The most common of this class which 
we call “agitators” is he who is ever 
raking his imagination for vivid phrases, 
disparaging to the present and exalting 
the past—that past which we have all 
come to know as the “old army.” In 
all he says he may be right. Perhaps 
the old army was more to his liking, 
perhaps it had more of his kind, perhaps 
it spent its time in extolling the virtues 
of the still older army. We do not 


believe that to be so, however. One 
thing at least is certain—officers who 
express such constant comparisons are 
doing injury to the Army’s present 
and future, while the past, standing on 
its own record, needs not their con- 
stant praise. It is poor judgment— 
this damning the army of today. Let 
them rather foster and encourage the 
good within it lest, in criticizing the 
present, they ruin the future. 

We have with us still other agitators. 
Not believing what they themselves say, 
they fail to consider the effect of their 
ill-auguring words. These last are those 
who spoil the happiness of those about 
them and scatter discontent, banishing 
all possibility of that harmony of action 
on which efficiency depends. By their 
words do ye know them—their former 
station was paradise, their present sta- 
tion purgatory. We pity them as we 
listen to them, but their expressions 
of prejudice have an effect just the 
same. When trouble or inconvenience 
befalls us, whether we will it or no, 
their speech is recalled; we wish we 
were at that ideal station which our 
agitators have left; we curse the fate 
which brought us where we are. Our 
grouch is passed along ; indifference and 
indorsements are the result—all because 
of the agitators within our gates. 

Now let us consider the worst of 
all these offenders against the laws of 
common sense. Wherever you are you 
can name him from among those you 
know. He terrifies civilians. He gloats 
in the hushed deference they show him. 
He predicts wars! He drops sly hints 
most nonchalantly. He looks manifestly 
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discreet when certain powers are men- 
tioned. When his opinion is asked he 
is ostentatious in his secretiveness. He 
sets people nodding in an “I told you 
so” manner at each other while they 
admire the loquacious hero destined to 
participate. Just at present he speaks 
and writes of people of different colored 
skins and world domination, a subtle 
subject, which marks him as a man of 
cool fortitude in his contemplation of 
gigantic strife and of keen perspicuity 
in its foretelling. Such talk does the 
Army immeasurable harm. Civilians— 
whether rightly or wrongly, we shall not 
argue here—regard the undoubted force 
of an army as a dangerous instrumen- 
tality and, accordingly, view it sus- 
piciously. Then they hear the agitator 
in uniform bray, as did the ass in the 
lion’s skin, and what is the result? 
We all suffer in the estimation of those 
who maintain us, those whom the 
thoughtful among us are trying to con- 
vince of our influence toward peace, 
not war. The agitator is too self-cen- 
tered to care about that, however. 
Whatever the cost to the rest of us 
he has gained a moment’s notice, though 
only by arousing the fear of those he 
has deluded ; he has attracted attention; 
he is content. 

We shall not, at this time, at any 
greater length describe those of us 
whose folly is so detrimental to the 
common welfare. Neither shall we 
despair of them, for the essence of 
their character is weakness, and weak- 
ness can be led. Cautiously, so that 
they suspect it not and so undo their 
salvation, we shall instruct them in dis- 
cretion and loyalty, the foundation on 
which the temple of our service must 





be builded if it is to stand worthy of 
the Army of today. 
Jesse B. Smita, 
lst Lieutenant, Infantry. 
* * * 


In British Columbia is an important 
mine located at the top of a rugged 
mountain, near which is a lake. Though 
only 5 miles from tidewater, the trail 
is so rough that the rich ore has to be 
packed out and requires a week in trans- 
it. The company és preparing to use 
flying boats, with the lake as a mine 
terminal. 

£s. 2 


Sixty-Fifth Infantry M. G. Record 
The machine-gun companies of the 
65th Infantry made a truly remarkable 
record at their 1921 target practice. 

The records show the following: 
Expert SS. MM. Ung. % 


oe ere er Se ee ee gee 8 
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The preliminary training was started 
in March, and the record firing took 
place in August. ~ All of this training 
was under the immediate supervision of 
Capt. C. A. Willoughby, 65th Infantry, 
who devised the system under which 
the training was carried on. This sys- 
tem was described in detail in the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL of June, 1921, and 
was employed by Captain Willoughby 
when he commanded the Machine-Gun 
Company, 24th Infantry. 

** * 

The only impenetrably 

thing in the world és intellect. 


exclusive 


He or she who lets the world, or his 
own portion of it, choose his plan of life 
for him, has no need of any other fac- 
ulty thon the ape-like one of imitation. 
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A Soldier’s View of ““Three Soldiers” 

I am very glad to comply with your 
request to write my impressions of 
“Three Soldiers.” 

I read “Three Soldiers” before all 
the caterwaul about it arose and read 
it as a human being—not as an army 
officer. I make this distinction because 
of a harsher association of ideas that 
dies hard. So, without resentment or 
analysis, I enjoyed “Three Soldiers.” 
It is a thoroughly fine piece of fiction. 
Why not let it go at that? I have no 
doubt whatever that it is founded on 
fact—facts for the particular three sol- 
diers of the story and, perhaps, for 
many others of their kind. Mr. Dos 
Passos hit the right note when he called 
his book “Three Soldiers.” His pub- 
lishers hit the wrong note when they 
advertised it as portraying “exactly the 
reaction of the youth of America to 
the War and the Army system,” or 
words to that effect. 

If these three young men were rep- 
resentative of the youth of America, 
then America would not be worth sav- 
ing ; indeed, it could not be saved. They 
did not fail because they were crushed 
in the dread war machine. They are 
weaklings; the failure is within them- 
selves. If the world were changed so 
as to accord with the dreams of the 
idealists and the pacifists, if it could be 
made into a composite picture that 
would satisfy the demands of The 
Liberator, The Appeal to Reason, The 
Freeman, The New Republic and The 
Nation, still these men would be fail- 
ures. They are either undervitalized 
or oversensitized and, psychologically 
and pathologically, are incapable of par- 
taking, on even terms, of any form of 


community life. They can not keep in 
step—some of them, like Andrews, be- 
cause they “hear another drummer.” 

It is hardly clear thinking to attrib- 
ute the pitiable end of these three men 
to a cruel army system. The life in civil 
communities is quite as cruel to those 
who are weak and to those who openly 
refuse to abide by the tribal rules. 

Several days ago I was sitting next 
to a former soldier of the A. E. F. at 
luncheon. He was telling me about his 
adventures while absent without leave 
in Paris. I mentioned Andrews and 
asked the ex-soldier how he managed 
to keep out of trouble. He replied: 
“Because I wasn’t a damn fool.” Now, 
seriously, and admitting that one may 
be a damn fool and a potential genius 
at the same time, wasn’t Andrews some- 
thing of a damn fool? Weren't the 
things he did about as sensible as Van 
Gogh’s cutting off his ear or Origen’s 
emasculating himself for fear of temp- 
tation? Wasn’t it that egocentric dread 
of getting in Dutch—of appearing small 
or at a disadvantage—that kept him con- 
stantly “dramatizing his inferiority” 
and thus emasculating his really fine 
qualities ? 

That crashing scene where he is 
knocked down by the sergeant had the 
true Aristotelian katharsis. Pity and 
dread were there, and one hoped for 
some way out for him as the story ap- 
proached its end, but my ex-soldier 
friend had Andrews’ number accurately. 
His fate was inevitable, just as Mr. 
Dos Passos has drawn it. 

The character of Andrews brings to 
mind an anecdote about Beethoven. His 
brother, Johann, whose wealth had 
made him arrogant, once called on 





‘From the Book Section of The Detroit Sunday News. Prepared at the request of the 
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Beethoven, and, not finding him at 
home, left his card: 
JOHANN VAN BEETHOVEN 
Land Proprietor 


Beethoven returned the card, with the 
added inscription, 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
Brain Proprietor 


Now isn’t that what Andrews was 
doing throughout his army career—tell- 
ing the world directly and by indirec- 
tion: “Brain Proprietor?’—and the 
world doesn’t usually like it any better 
than Ludwig’s brother did. To forestall 
anyone who may say that Beethoven 
would have broken just as Andrews 
did, it is well to remember that 
Beethoven's life was no bed of roses 
and that, in one of his bitterest mo- 
ments, he cried, “I will grapple with 
fate; it shall not drag me down.” 

Mr. Mecken was right when he said 
that “Three Soldiers” would create a 
sensation. Coningsby Dawson’s “Insult- 
ing the Army” is putting it on a bit 
thick, but Mr. Dos Passos’ disclaimer, 
“that he should be considered as an 
artist only,” is drawing it a bit thin. 
Compare the captions of “Three Sol- 
diers” with those of Dostoieffsky’s 
“House of the Dead,” compare the cold, 
clear and passionless agony of Dostoieff- 
sky’s book of sorrow with the constantly 
recurring note of quick anger in the 
story of Dos Passos, and you will agree 
that in just so much “Three Soldiers” 
falls short of being a work of art. 

Perhaps it is better so. Mr. Dos 
Passos has given us occasion for very 
serious thought. Nearly 2,000 years 
have passed since the Religion of Fail- 
ures gave new hope to mankind. Un- 
happily, it has been largely hope. But 
to give up this aspiration is to give up 


everything. My profession separates 
me from many of the movements of civil 
life, but I have been placed in a posi- 
tion in army life where I shall have 
something to do with a system that will 
prevent, as far as anything of human 
devising can prevent, the breakdown 
and the loss of men like Andrews. That 
system is the Organized Reserves. Of- 
ficers and men, linked by similar in- 
terests of association and locality, will 
grow together into a homogeneous unit. 
By a slow and careful process of selec- 
tion and assignment the man and the 
job will complement each other. 

Even then there will be failures, there 
will be men who will not be fit, there 
will be injustices, because these things 
are part of life, but I truly believe that 
the failures will be less terrible, the un- 
fit will be less wretched and the injust- 
ices will be less cruel. 

T. J. Powers. 
* * * 

The bullet is the finest and cleverest 
educator in the world, but it charges 
high fees for its lessons. 

An inefficient commander is the worst 
sort of murderer. 

“Sacrificed upon the altar of the 
bloodiest of all molochs—ignorance.” 

* * * 
The Minnesota National Guard 

Since 1919, when steps were first 
taken to put the National Guard of the 
country on a working basis, the State 
of Minnesota has been noted for its 
ready response and adherence to the 
call of the Government in its efforts to 
orgatiize its quota of the National Army 
The progress made has been gratify- 
ingly steady, and, with but one or two 
short periods of time, the state has led 
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all others in the degree of accomplish- 
ment in putting its National Guard on 
a firm foundation, not only as to its 
numerical strength but in outfitting, 
equipping and training as well, until to- 
day it has nearly 80 per cent of its 
allotted quota organized, armed and 
equipped, ready to take the field upon 
call. 

The reports in the office of the Ad- 
jutant General, W. F. Rhinow, show 
the strength of the various organiza- 
tions as of November 20, 1921, to be 
as follows: 


135th Infantry (formerly the Ist) 1,315 
5th Infantry 1,015 
6th Infantry 

151st Field Artillery 

125th Field Artillery 

Tank Company 

Aviation Group 


The above, with the state staff corps, 
headquarters of two brigades, sanitary 
units, and units now preparing for Fed- 
eral recognition, bring the total of of- 
ficers and men up to approximately 
5,000. 

The state legislature, at its session 
during the winter of 1920-21, adopted 
the most comprehensive and liberal mil- 
itary code for the government and 
guidance of the National Guard prob- 
ably of any state in the country. The 
organization, recruitment, training and 
government of the force is based upon 
that prescribed for the Regular Army. 
Liberal provision has been made to 
insure each unit a suitable armory, and 
from ten to fifteen structures have been 
erected, or are in process of erection, 
costing from $30,000 to $150,000, to 
house the Guard. The pay provisions 
deal generously with both officers and 
men, and their rights and privileges 


as citizens are amply covered in the 
new code. 

During the summer just passed a 
strenuous campaign of field training 
was mapped out by the senior army 
instructor, Lieut. Col. T. J. Rogers, 
Infantry ; the various organizations had 
the largest attendance at camp in the 
history of the Guard; the work, while 
somewhat restricted by the terrain, was 
based on the desire to give a thorough 
grounding in the duties of a soldier in 
field and camp, and, while everyone 
was kept on the jump from daylight to 
dark, the scheme of instruction retained 
the interest of all. There was a notice- 
able absence of “soldier growling” and 
an evident willingness on the part of 
all to try and excel in their duties, and, 
what was the most encouraging of all, 
there was an almost unanimous regret 
expressed at the breaking up of the 
camps, so interested were the men and 
officers in the work. The improvement 
shown was uniform throughout the 
Guard and was reported very satis- 
factory by the Federal inspectors. 

Since the period of field training an 
intensive progressive course of armory 
instruction has been inaugurated by 
Colonel Rogers, which is strictly ad- 
hered to by all, and the gratifying at- 
tendance at drills shows that officers 
and men are striving to so perfect 
themselves in the various arts of de- 
fense and offense as to break all pre- 
vious records made at training camps. 

Schools for officers and enlisted men 
have been opened in all units, and 
where the units are in adjacent towns 
arrangements have been made for 
monthly meetings of the officers, and 
such noncommissioned officers as care 
to attend, to hear lectures on various 
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topics of interest to the Guardsman 
who is desirous of advancing along the 
lines of national preparedness. The 
first of these was held at Madison, 
Minn., on November 21, when the of- 
ficers and a number of men from Ap- 
pleton, Montevideo, Dawson and Madi- 
son assembled under the direction of 
Maj. Otto Ronningen to hear talks on 
the new military code and other matters 
of interest. The social side of these 
meetings is not lost sight of and is prov- 
ing of the greatest value in keeping up 
the esprit of the Guard. 

Arrangements have been perfected 
with the Dunwoody Institute to take 
a class of men from the communications 
section of three organizations located 
in Minneapolis and instruct them in 
telephony, telegraphy and wireless work. 
About twenty-five men are now taking 
this course. The organizations have 
fitted up wireless apparatus in their 
rooms at the Minneapolis armory, and 
the men can be found busily occupied 
every night perfecting themselves in 
the mysteries of this intensely interest- 
ing subject. 

Beginning with October, Colonel 
Rogers opened a correspondence course 
for all officers of the Guard, and on 
November 15 the first examination in 
Field Service Regulations was held. 
Examination papers were received from 
about 85 per cent of the officers, while 
others explained the neglect to submit 
papers as absence from their home sta- 
tions. All have evinced the most com- 
mendable interest in the course, and 
their appetites have been whetted for 
the new scheme, which contemplates the 
future conduct of these courses through 
the Seventh Corps Area Training Cen- 
ter, and for which practically every 
officer in the state has entered. 


During September the Guard had a 
taste of real service in fighting forest 
fires in the central and northern parts 
of the state and demonstrated the fact, 
by their ready response to the urgent 
call of the governor and their self-sacri- 
ficing efforts in the nerve testing strug- 
gle with fire, water and suffocating 
smoke, to save human lives and real 
property, that whatever of expense the 
state may have been to in preparing 
them for their work it has been repaid 
a thousand fold. It is no exaggera- 
tion to state that had not the Guard, 
an organized body amenable to contro! 
and responding readily to discipline, 
been available for this work, the loss 
of lives would have been well up in 
the thousands and the property loss 
would have been counted in millions of 
dollars. Altogether there were 959 of- 
ficers and men on duty in the fire zone 
for a period of ten days. The task of 
caring for these men was one that tested 
the skill and training of the supply 
department, but it went over the top 
with a clean score. The work of the 
Guard in the fire zone was personally 
conducted by Gen. W. F. Rhinow, who 
spared neither himself nor his assist- 
ants in fighting the fires and succoring 
the inhabitants. His excellent-handling 
of the difficult situation has won for 
himself and the Guard the thanks and 
encomiums of the people of the entire 
state, and more especially from those 
in the devastated districts who thank 
their God the state had a National 
Guard to call upon. 

Several new units are in process of 
organization, and it is safe to predict 
that by the end of 1922 the State of 
Minnesota will have completed its quota 
of the National Army as authorized 


by the War Department. 
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Work! Yes, but they are just gophers 
enough to eat their way through any- 
thing! 

* * * 

It should be a fundamental principle 
of American policy that no officer 
should be intrusted with the leadership 
of American soldiers who has not pre- 
pared himself for that responsibility in 


time of peace. 
*_* * 


Sixty-fourth Infantry Commended 

The 3d Battalion, 64th Infantry, sta- 
tioned at Fort Washington, Md., has 
received the commendation of the Com- 
manding General of the District of 
Washington for their excellent work in 
connection with the ceremonies attend- 
ing the burial of the Unknown Soldier 
on Armistice Day. 

The following letter has been re- 
ceived from General Bandholtz and 
published to the command, with the 
remarks of Major Hartigan appended: 


COMMANDING Officer, 3p BATTALION, 
64TH INFANTRY, 

Fort WASHINGTON, MARYLAND. 

It gives me great pleasure to inform 
vou that the appearance and marching 
of your battalion, during the ceremonies 
in connection with Burial of the Un- 
known Soldier on November 11, has 
been commented on’ most favorably by 
several distinguished persons in the mil- 
itary service. 

Please inform your command that I 
am highly pleased with the snap and 
military appearance of the 3d Battalion, 
64th Infantry, on November 11, and 
feel certain that this selected body of 
men will add to their already fine rep- 
utation, in any future parades, cere- 
monies, or duties. 

H. H. Banpnor7z, 
Brigadier General, U. S. A., 
Commanding. 


The praise of our superiors is the 
greatest reward of work well done. 


—- 


I wish to add my commendations to 
those of our district commander. Il 
was very much gratified at the appear- 
ance, snap and interest shown by all 
and take this occasion to express to you 
my appreciation of efforts and the re- 
sults obtained, and to call to your at- 
tention the ability of a command to do 
well when all work together whole- 
heartedly as has been shown by this 
command. 

W. F. L. Hartican, 
Major, 64th Infantry, 
Commanding. 


* * * 


Watch every officer with whom you 
are associated, because that is the way 
to learn to handle men, Analyze the 
methods of the successful officer to see 
wherein his success lies. If an officer 
is unfortunate in his results with men, 
study him just as hard and learn what 
to avoid. This is the most important 
advice that an officer can receive at the 
commencement of his career. 

*“* * 
Polo 

Polo, the modern adaption of the 
ancient Persian game of chaugan, was 
introduced into England in 1869 by 
officers of the 10th Hussars, who had 
learned the game in India. 

James Gordon Bennett brought the 
game to the United States in 1876, 
where it found enthusiastic reception 
among leading equestrian sportsmen of 
this country. 

This game is perhaps the most gen- 
erally played or universally known of 
any other sport, as it has been played 
since time unknown among the ancient 
people of Europe, Asia and Africa, is 
also similar to the Japanese game of 
daiku, and is played with variations by 
the Chinese. 

When the War Department an- 
nounced, shortly after the armistice, 
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that polo was favored as a sport for 
the commissioned personnel of the mili- 
tary forces, considerable interest was 
exhibited by all officers in the promotion 
of this game. 

Looking back over the past season, it 
is easy to see that polo is not confined 
to the mounted officer, though it has 
been played generally in the cavalry 
since 1900, but has been taken up by 
the “doughboy” in an enthusiastic man- 
ner, and in many cases the latter have 
successfully opposed teams composed of 
mounted officers. 

At Camp Sherman, Ohio, two-thirds 
of the officers were members of a polo 
club which was organized. Each regi- 
ment turned out a team and Camp 
Headquarters mounted a quartette. As 
a consequence of the interest and en- 
thusiasm shown, a polo tournament was 
carried to a successful finish, and a 
beautiful silver cup was presented to 
the 3d Infantry by the local associa- 
tion as a prize for winning the tourna- 
ment. 

Polo has been characterized by Pres- 
ident Harding as the aristocrat of sports 
and pronounced by men who have 
played at it as the king of athletics. 
If there is any royalty attached to 
sports, there is no doubt that polo 
carries a high title. 

During a discussion of polo at Camp 
Sherman, someone inquired jocularly 
whether it came under the head of 
sports or society. In view of the popu- 
larity of polo teas, balls, etc., one might 
almost seriously ask such a question. 

Polo is one of the few games wherein 
practically every muscle of the body is 
brought into play. The mind and mus- 
cles must be in absolute coordination to 
secure good results, and the game itself 
is intensely interesting and upbuilding. 


It is particularily recommended to 
the dismounted officer, for the reason 
that it serves as an antidote to him as 
tennis serves as an antidote to those 
mounted. 

As well as being highly beneficial, 
polo is one of the most fascinating and 
exhilarating games and is now coming 
within reach of all army officers im- 
partially, for every infantry regiment is 
allowed a sufficient number of horses 
so that a polo team can be mounted. 

Although there is no authentic history 
of polo, a study of the game and of 
such historical data as is available leads 
one to believe that in ancient times only 
those of high standing were permitted 
to engage in the sport or allowed to 
mingle with the royal followers of the 
game. 

Polo, like any other game, has pre- 
scribed rules which, if followed, reduce 
personal risk to a negligibility, but no 
mere rule can stop a charging horse, 
and so the element of personal danger 
is much greater in polo than almost 
any other game. 

+_ * * 

Do not obey orders blindly. When in 
doubt apply the following rule: If my 
commander were here and I were able 
to present him with the situation, would 
he agree or not agree to this line of 
action? Answer this question consci- 
entiously and with your best judgment, 
then take the initiative. The result may 
be a medal of honor or a court-martsal— 
but if no action is taken you ought to 


be hung. 
*> * * 


What They Do in Alaska 
The Editor: 

At this time, when our brother of- 
ficers in the States are wondering how 
they can fill fatigue details, send men 
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to school and do some drilling, perhaps 
a little talk on Alaskan conditions would 
be seasonable. 

It may also help us to show the ad- 
vocates of a small army how hard the 
officers and enlisted men must work 
to maintain tactical efficiency with de- 
pleted companies. 

Our company qualified all but 2 per 
cent of its personnel with rifle and 
passed field and tactical inspections 
which the inspector designated as ex- 
cellent. While doing range work, drill, 
field work and combat practice the 
roster of the first sergeant read much 
as follows, the total present and ab- 
sent being fifty-six enlisted men. 


Enlisted Men 

First Sergeant 

Mess Sergeant 

Supply Sergeant 

Company Mechanic 

Company Clerk 

Bugler 

Guard, telephone operators 
watchmen for fires 

Laundry 

Cooks and student cooks 

Kitchen police 

Dining room orderly 

Charge of quarters 

Latrine orderly 

Electrician, fire marshal, line man, 
charge of waterworks and ord- 
nance sergeant 

Acting sergeant major and head- 
quarters police 

Quartermaster storekeeper and Q. 

_M. office police 

Commissary store keeper, messenger 
and commissary police 

Post exchange, charge of day room 

__and pool tables 

Cailor and salvage room police . 

Fireman, harbor boat 

Deck hands, harbor boat 

Hauling ashes, collecting garbage, 
delivering coal and ice 

Instructor, post school 

Furlough 


and 


Fatigue with plumber 

Fatigue with carpenter 

Fatigue with painter 

Fatigue hauling coal from dock to 
store houses, getting ice from 
glacier, cutting wood and shovel- 
ing snow 

Mule skinner 

Absent sick, general hospital .... 

Hunting passes 


ER: ccc cc ce domes Vebw ot 56 


During the months of July, August 
and September, 1,000 tons of coal must 
be moved from the dock to the store 
houses. 

All ice must be collected from the 
salt water, after being discharged by 
a glacier, and towed 5 miles to the 
post, where it must be carted to the ice 
house. Wood for the bakery and kin- 
dling must be cut, hauled and stored. 

Forty-five buildings, a dock 800 feet 
long and a mile of plank walk must 
be kept in repair. 

The storms of winter wash away 
range firing point and road retaining 
walls which have to be rebuilt. Three 
miles of cliffs have to be traveled often 
in repairing telephone, telegraph and 
electric light wires. When we need fish 
for food a detail has to pull a net. 

About 80 feet of snow falls from Oc- 
tober 1 to June 1, averaging 10 feet in 
depth on the ground. It must be shov- 
eled from roofs or they would cave in. 
Some paths must be made to deliver 
coal, as only one house has a cellar. 

A one-company post has to have 
practically as many special duty men 
as a larger post. We have eight Quar- 
termaster Corps men. 

Add to the above the fact that it 
snows or rains three hundred days out 
of the year, with many of the remaining 
days cloudy, and you can see that it 
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takes some planning to meet the “Min- 
imum Specifications. for Trained In- 
fantry.” 

So our officers must not worry if 
they have to drill some men who think 
they have enough special duty to be 
excused. Others are having the same 
difficulties and at the same time are 
praying that no one will go on sick re- 
port, to the guardhouse, or A. W. O. L. 

Geo. C. DoNALDSON, 
Major, 21st Infantry. 
* * * 


Don’t follow rules blindly. Remem- 
ber that common sense and knowledge 
of men are the best guides. 

It is a beautiful thing to model a 
statue and give it life; to mould an 
intelligence and instill truth therein és 
still more beautiful —Hugo. 

“ee ie 


Horse-back Riding 
The Editor: 

It was with great pleasure that | 
noted in the last number of the IN- 
FANTRY JOURNAL under “notes from 
office, chief of Infantry,” a statement 
to the effect that “officers of all arms 
should, at least, be fair horsemen.” 

This moves me to the questions: 
How can officers be encouraged to ride 
horseback? Why do not officers ride 
horseback more than they do at present ? 
These questions may be given a variety 
of answers, but in the last analysis the 
real answer is: “Because they do not 
enjoy riding.” Then the point immedi- 
ately comes up as to why they do not 
enjoy it. 

A little incident that is reported as 
having occurred in one of the recent 
classes of field officers at the Infantry 
School illustrates the point. 


One of the exercises required that 
all of the field officers attend mounted. 
At the completion of the exercise the 
class was dismissed and the officers 
were allowed to return to their quarters 
individually An officer riding up from 
the rear noted that a student officer 
(a colonel) was walking, with his horse 
following at a distance of about three 
paces. The officer remarked: “You are 
certainly considerate of your horse; 
why don’t you ride?” 

“I started to ride back,” answered 
the colonel,” but this horse is no good. 
He is rough. He will not walk. He 
pulls and prances all the time. He 
has worn me out. I just dismounted 
and turned him loose, hoping he would 
go back to the stables, but the damned 
fool has no better sense than to follow 
after me.” 

In order to enjoy riding it is neces- 
sary for an officer to have a good 
horse—one that it is a pleasure to ride. 
And officers can get good horses these 
days. The remount service will pur- 
chase a suitable officer’s mount for you 
and give him a certain amount of train- 
ing. With a good horse and the train- 
ing in horsemanship given at the special 
service schools, in addition to that 
which may be gained from the instruc- 
tional matter issued by the Cavalry 
School, it is believed that officers will 
enjoy riding and find pleasure in per- 
fecting the training of their mounts. 

Cavatry AssociaATE MEMBER 
OF THE INFANTRY ASSOCIATION. 
* * * 


First Citizen: I see that France ts 
putting her surplus war equipment to 
the pursuits of peace. They are using 
tanks to tow barges on the waterways. 

Second Citizen: She has nothing on 
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the U. S. There are a lot of our tanks 
being driven to waterways too. 
* * * 


The Sixteenth Infantry Colors 


The Edstor: 

Permit me to call your attention to 
what is evidently an error in the last 
paragraph of an article appearing in 
the October issue of the INFANTRY 
JournaL, “The 16th Infantry Colors.” 

This last paragraph states“ . . . and 
was the only American color to be un- 
furled while crossing the Rhine bridge 
at Coblenz.” 

In the list of Signal Corps pictures 
of the A. E. F., number 40932 bears 
this caption: “First American Flag 
waving over American troops to cross 
the Rhine River, First Pioneers, Co- 
blenz, Germany, December 14, 1918.” 

You will observe from this that there 
are several regiments having the dis- 
tinction of having their colors unfurled, 
while crossing the bridge at Coblenz. 

Very truly yours, 
Froyp D. McLean, 
Captain, Infantry R. C. 


Captain Lovejoy was asked to pre- 
pare an answer to Captain McLean’s 
letter, which he has done. His letter 
follows : 


The Editor: 

Possibly I showed questionable con- 
duct for a writer to take facts as sup- 
plied without minute investigation. I 
find myself “in the middle” and unable 
to crawl out from Captain McLean’s 
statement. You see I “fought the war” 
with the 38th Infantry of the Third 
Division, joining the 16th a year ago, 
and so don’t know these things from 
first-hand knowledge. And, further- 
more, to make a satisfactory solution 
for all concerned the more elusive, Mas- 
ter Sergeant Fink, who was a former 
color sergeant and who supplied me 
with the information contained in the 
last paragraph of “The Sixteenth Infan- 
try Colors” which appeared im the Oc- 
tober number of the JouRNAL, was 
placed on the retired list in August, 


after the article was written, and is no 
longer available. 

One thing is certain. The colors of 
the 16th were the first of any American 
regiment to be unfurled while crossing 
the Rhine. Not only did Sergeant Fink 
say so, but any number of veterans 
of this regiment have since declared 
so emphatically when I put the question 
to them. The date was December 13, 
1918. In Captain McLean’s letter 
(third paragraph) he refers to “First 
American Flag...” That may have 
been only a small flag in the hands of 
some individual and not a regimental 
color. 

As for being “the only American 
colors to be unfurled,” as I wrote in 
the article, it looks to me now as though 
I misquoted Sergeant Fink. Even if 
I did not misquote him and even if he 
did say that, it seems upon more 
thoughtful analysis to be highly im- 
probable that only one regiment of the 
two divisions which crossed the river 
unfurled its colors while crossing. 

C. E. Lovejoy, 

Captain, 16th Infantry. 
ss & *® 

Tourist: “What's all ihis trouble with 
Ireland?” 

Britisher: “Oh, they're having a little 
pat-riotism over there.” 

*x* * * 


“The Corps De Lit” 
(An A. E. F. Ode) 

From far and wide the good Yankee 
In numbers great crossed o’er the sea 
To rescue fair Humanity 

And reaffirm the Higher Laws. 
With ardent hearts, they longed, 

said, 

To sacrifice their all to spread 
The love of universal peace, and shed 

New glory on the Allied cause. 
The foremost was the “Corps de Lit,” 
Trained in the school of chivalry— 
Renowned for spotless purity— 

The pride of many wars. 


, 


tis 
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Undaunted by the cannon’s peal, 
Powder only roused their zeal 
To battle for the common weal 

Upon the fields of Mars. 
“Nights of the Garter,” they were styled 
And though by foreign arts beguiled, 
They bore their scutcheons undefiled, 
Adorned with jewels bright. 
And when from strife they won respite, 
In conscious pride of peerless might, 
Returned unto their native land 
The gallants of this conquering band, 
Each wearing on his sleeve the brand 
Of the ensanguined fleur-de-lys 
That all the world might plainly see 
Who served in arms in gay Paree! 

*“* * 

The officer is the mirror of his com- 
pany. 

It is very difficult to explain a subject 
when you do not know st yourself. 

Many an old officer and soldier have 
been heard to say of some favorite com- 
mander “He was strict and just.” 


* * * 


The Watson Charges 

If the evidence upon which Senator 
Watson depends to prove his case 
against the Army is of the same class 
as that which has been brought out so 
far, he has a rocky path to tread. 

One instance that he cited was that 
of the killing of a soldier at Camp 
Wheeler, Georgia. Capt. Bryon C. 
Fowler of Atlanta, Georgia, com- 
manded Company D, 122d Infantry, 
which organization was doing guard 
duty at Camp Wheeler at the time. 

It seems that former Priv. Marion D. 
Wallis, Company D, 122d Infantry, 
furnished Senator Watson with the in- 
formation on which he based the par- 
ticular charge. Captain Fowler says: 

I am glad of the chance to make a 


statement in this connection. I was in 
command of D Company when it was 
transferred from Camp Harris to 
Camp Wheeler while the latter camp 
was building. 

So far as I know there was one man 
shot while my company was there. He 
was shot while trying to escape from a 
sentry who was taking him from the 
regimental guardhouse to the division 
stockade, a mile away. 

The sentry’s name was Nichols. 
The prisoner made a break to get away, 
was called to halt, kept on running and 
was fired on. He was shot in the hip. 
He did not die. I know that to be 
true. I have heard that he is still alive 
and drawing compensation as a dis- 
abled soldier from the Government. | 
cannot vouch for this. But he cer- 
tainly did not die. And that is the only 
shooting that occurred at Camp 
Wheeler while my company was there. 


Captain Fowler says he remembers 
Private Wallis very distinctly. He 
said: 

He was in my company, all right. | 
remember him well; we had enough 
trouble with him—minor trouble. He 
was continually in trouble for infrac- 
tions of rules and insubordination. 


Having given the above informa- 
tion regarding the incident at Camp 
Wheeler and his personal estimate of 
the man who furnished the “evidence” 
on which the charge was based, Cap- 
tain Fowler continued his remarks 
about the class of men who are slan- 
dering the Army today: 

And I want to say right here, and 
for the benefit of whomsoever it may 
concern, especially Senator Thomas EF. 
Watson, that we men who served in 
the Army know only too well the kind 
of men who are slandering the service 
today. They are the men who had to 
be kicked into their plain duty—who 
refused to respond to decent treatment. 

Senator Watson appears to take it 
for granted that every soldier who was 
disciplined was a martyr. I wonder 
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what he thinks of police forces and 
sheriffs and courts and jails. I wonder 
why he doesn’t take up the cudgels for 
every felon in the penitentiaries of 
the United States. 

I wonder if he thinks four million 
men can be assembled in an army with- 
out getting into it some of the men 
that keep the police busy in civil life? 
I wonder if he thinks that the uniform 
automatically converts a thug and an 
insubordinate roughneck into a model 
soldier ? 


Captain Fowler then goes on to 
classify the soldier man: 


Soldiers, the same as plain citizens, 
are divided into three classes. There 
are the men to whom it never is nec- 
essary to speak twice. They are 
snappy and clean and decent and— 
gentlemen. They are good soldiers. 
Then there are men who mean well 
but need a little humoring—a little 
guiding. They haven’t quite the cali- 
ber of the first type, but they are good 
soldiers, too. And I never have known 
a good soldier to get in trouble with 
his officers, nor have I known an offi- 
cer that wouldn’t go to to the mat in 
the cause of a good soldier. 

Then there is a third class in army 
life the same as in civil life—the trou- 
blesome, insubordinate, worthless 
bunch that were giving the civil au- 
thorities trouble before they got in the 
Army. And we in the Army had to 
handle them pretty much the same 
way. 

GALLOWS IDENTIFIED 


The other case referred to at the 
beginning of this article is the picture 
of the gallows in France on which 
American soldiers were hanged with- 
out trial and upon which Senator Wat- 
son relies to base his charges. 

It has been identified by its builder. 
To the Associated Press correspondent 
at Minneapolis must be given the credit 
for bringing forth the evidence. 

William P. Cowles, a local engineer 
who served as a major of engineers 


in the American expeditionary forces, 
in a statement said he had recognized 
a picture of a “gallows” furnished to 
Senator Watson in support of the lat- 
ter’s charge of wholesale executions 
in the A. E. F. as that of a crane he 
had constructed while in France. 

“We had to have some means of un- 
loading gasoline tanks from cars,” said 
Mr. Cowles. “I constructed this crane 
by means of which the tanks were 
lifted from the cars by a rope and de- 
posited on a platform. I recognized 
the crane at once when I saw it in the 
paper, which called it a ‘gallows.’ The 
structure was 10 by 8 feet, and stood 
across the road from the depot at 
Gievres, south of our office. 

“I think Senator Watson’s charges 
will be traced down to incidents of this 
kind. The judge advocate general said 
there were eleven hangings in France, 
and I think it will be found that that 


was all.” 
* * * 


Slacker Bergdoll is reported as hav- 
ing remarked: “Name the man who 
has anything on me.” We might re- 
mark, in passing, that their name is 
Legion. 

* * * 
The Infantry Team Fund 


That the fund collected for the in- 


.fantry team served its purpose admi- 


rably is evidenced by the following ex- 
tract from a letter received from Major 
Per Ramee, Infantry, the team captain, 
in transmitting the account of expendi- 
tures and the balance remaining unused 
from the fund. Major Ramee says: 
This is the first time a fund was ob- 
tained by private contributions for our 
team. It was a very opportune time 
for these contributions. There were 
no government funds available for offi 
cial telegrams, shipments of team 
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equipment by express, etc. There 
were no funds appropriated for the at- 
tendance of any army team at the Sea 
Girt matches. Our fund, therefore, 
enabled the infantry team to send there 
the only army representation attend- 
ing these matches. 

The interest taken in the team by 
the JouRNAL and the generosity of in- 
dividuals and organizations of the In- 
fantry was very much appreciated by 
all team candidates and team members. 
It is difficult to say how the team could 
have managed in a financial way with- 
out the fund. I know that the knowl- 
edge of the interest in the team thus 
shown had a very favorable moral 
effect upon all concerned. 

I assure you I cannot fully express 
how much I personally value and ap- 
preciate the support given the team by 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

The following is the financial state- 
ment of funds for the Infantry Team, 
obtained by subscriptions through the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, for the year 1921: 


RECEIPTS 


From the INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL, through Lieut. Col. 
Wm. H. Waldron, at dif- 
ferent periods from July 1 
till Sept. 27 (see itemized 
statement) 


EXPENDITURES 


Paid out as per itemized 
statement in Team Fund 


eee een ewae 





OE is dni tin uate dn His $888.96 
Balance on hand .......... 305.14 
$1,194.10 


In addition have been received from 
the INFANTRY JouRNAL 1,000 score 
cards at the value of $14.02, and paid 
for, making total receipts of $1,208.12 
and total expenditures $902.98. 

Per RAMEE, 
Major, 30th Inf., Team Captain. 

Audited by direction of the Chief of 
Infantry and found correct. 

R. W. KincMan, 
Major, Infantry, 
December 5, 1921. 


The balance on hand has been re- 
turned to the Infantry Association and 
forms the nucleus for a fund for next 


year’s team. 
* * * 


An ideal of life: To be interested 
most all the time, and once in a while 
to be joyful. 

The world pays for putting things 
over, not for thinking them over. 


x* * * 
Annual Meeting 

The regular annual meeting of the 
United States Infantry Association was 
held at the offices of the Association 
at 8 p. m., Monday, December 19, 1921 

The Executive Council verified the 
count of the votes cast by members of 
the association during the election 
which terminated at midnight on No- 
vember 30. 

The following officers for the com 
ing two years were declared to have 
been duly elected : 

PRESIDENT: Major General Charles 
S. Farnsworth, Chief of Infantry. 

Vice-Presipent: Brigadier General 
Hanson E. Ely, U. S. Army. 

MEMBERS OF THE Executive Coun- 
CIL: 

Colonel John McA. Palmer, I[n- 
fantry. 

Colonel Paul B. Malone, Infantry 

Colonel Briant H. Wells, Infantry 

Colonel Merch B. Stewart, Infan- 
try. 

Colonel Hugh A. Drum, Infantry 

Lieut. Colonel William H. Wal- 
dron, Infantry. 

Major Evan E. Lewis, Infantry. 


The annual report of the treasurer 
of the Association, Mr. G. H. Powell, 
was then read and audited by the Au- 
diting Committee and the funds of the 
association verified. 





Editorial 


Let’s Dress Up 

The smartness in appearance of the 
soldier is one of the surest indications 
of his efficiency and morale. When an 
organization takes pride in having its 
personnel “dressed up” to perfection we 
may be assured of its fitness for other 
military essentials. 

One of the greatest steps taken by 
the War Department since the armistice 
toward this end was the matter of 
going back to the pre-war system of 
clothing allowance for the soldier man. 

Now comes a provision for making 
suitable materials available at a reason- 
able price for the soldiers’ “tailor- 
made.” The Quartermaster General 
has secured a large supply of olive drab 
Melton of the very best quality and will 
shortly be able to supply such quanti- 
ties as may be necessary for the entire 
service. Post and station quartermas- 
ters can get the quantities needed on 
requisition. The same applies to lining, 
buttons, fittings, etc., for uniforms. The 
cost of material amounts to $15.90 for 
a uniform, and the fittings will be sup- 
plied at the small cost of $1.25. The 
whole may be charged against the sol- 
dier on his clothing account. He will 
have to pay for the cost of making 
from his own personal funds. 

All of this insures that the soldier 
will have a well-fitting “dress-up” uni- 
form for special occasions. He should 
draw a quartermaster uniform for drill 
and training purposes and save his 
“good” uniform for those occasions 
when he wants to put up a good appear- 


ance, 
The War Department has done its 


part. It is now up to the Army itself 
to get “dressed up.” 


® 

Warrant Officers and Noncommis- 
sioned Officers—Organized Reserves 

Qualified warrant officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the Regular 
Army should, at this time, consider 
seriously the proposition of securing 
a commission in the Organized Re- 
serves. Section VIII of Special Regula- 
tions No. 43, which has been distributed 
by the War Department within the past 
month, sets forth in detail the conditions 
under which these commissions are to 
be granted. 

At the beginning of the late war there 
was a great shortage of officers. The 


Organized Reserves were just coming 


into being. To meet the situation a 
special training school was established 
in the regiments of the Army in the 
United States, and after a short course 
of training the successful candidates 
were commissioned in the emergency 
forces, 

With the advent of a war in the fu- 
ture such a procedure will not be nec- 
essary. There will be thousands of 
Reserve Officers available for officering 
the troops to be called to the colors, and 
there will be no place for men who do 
not belong to the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. There will be no opportunity 
for the warrant officers and noncom- 
missioned officers of the Regular Army 
to secure a commission. 

Those who are interested should take 
up the matter with their immediate 
commanding officer with a view to mak- 
ing application for appointment and 
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authority to take the prescribed exam- 
ination. 

The subjects included in the profes- 
sional examination for appointment in 
the Infantry Section of the Reserve 
Corps include the following: Adminis- 
tration; Military Law; Field Service 
Regulations and Minor Tactics; Cus- 
toms of the Service, Courtesy and Disci- 
pline; Interior Guard Duty; Military 
Hygiene; Topography; Infantry Drill 
Regulations; Infantry Weapons, and 
Care of Arms and Equipment. 

In general the procedure is for the 
candidate to make application for exam- 
ination to the corps area commander, 
through military channels, in accordance 
with the form set forth on page 79 of 
the Regulations (S. R. 43). The ap- 
plication should be accompanied by a 
report of physical examination made 
by the unit surgeon. These papers will 
go to the corps area commander, who 
will convene a board of officers at the 
proper time for the examination of the 
candidates from the organization to 
which you belong. You appear before 
the board and stand the examination. 
If you are successful and there are no 
reasons why you should not be ap- 
pointed, you will receive your commis- 
sion in due course of time. 

This course assures you a place in 
the war army should one ever be re- 
quired. 


® 
Spanish Army’s Disaster 


It appears that the disaster suffered 
by the Spanish army in Northern Africa 
finds its cause in the military system 
of the kingdom. In a recent editorial 
in the New Orleans Times-Picayune the 
affair is set forth in detail: 


A few weeks ago when Spain’s gar- 


risons in the Rif district of Morocco 
were assailed by Berber natives, and 
when the Spanish armies sent to the 
defense were very nearly annihilated, 
and lastly when it looked for a time 
as if Spain actually might be driven 
from the African shore by the tribes- 
men, we could not but wonder how all! 
this was possible. We know that there 
were few braver men individually than 
the Spaniards and that those of the of- 
ficer class lacked neither brain nor 
imagination, and furthermore we knew 
that Spain has been in a position to 
study and learn modern warfare and 
that her civilized war equipment gave 
her a natural lead over the Riffians the 
latter ought not to have been able to 
overcome. There must be a reason, 
nevertheless, and we have now no doubt 
that it rests in a canker of disruption 
that is in the Spanish army and will 
be difficult to cut away. The truth was 
brought out through a most astonish- 
ing declaration by General Weyler of 
the Central Etat Major, a branch of the 
general staff, that since the staff had 
had nothing to do with the African war 
and had never been consulted on Afri- 
can affairs, it declined to be held re- 
sponsible in any way for the disaster 
of Melilla. 

The next question naturally is: Why 
was all this? How could a war be in 
progress without its details being di- 
rected by the general staff? The an- 
swer is to the entire Spanish misfor- 
tune: “Juntas in the army!” The junta, 
or union, is an organization of officers 
within the service, and though each 
army division has its separate junta 
unit they operate jointly as “The jun- 
tas.” Their original purpose was per- 
haps praiseworthy, for it was to sup- 
press favoritism and similar abuses and 
also to bring pressure against certain 
civil forces that were detrimental to 
army efficiency. This system grew up, 
it is claimed, to cure evils that were 
brought to light during the Spanish- 
American War. Now the greatest en- 


mity of the juntas has been for the 
general staff, which, because of its per- 
manency, has come to be regarded as a 
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soft place of repose by those with the 
strongest pull. This has been resented 
by the younger officers who chiefly com- 
pose the juntas. The protests, however, 
failed to bring about any changes, so 
some years ago they organized a boy- 
cott of the general staff. Every officer 
on entering a junta has had to pledge 
himself upon his honor as an officer 
never under any circumstances to ac- 
cept a position on the staff. 

How severe the penalty would be for 
breaking this promise was shown in 
1919 when twenty-three young cadets 
offered themselves as candidates for 
staff positions. A court of honor was 
formed, and they were named for ex- 
pulsion from the army and the minister 
of war summoned to carry out the de- 
cree. The latter attempted to resign 
rather than issue the order of expul- 
sion, but even in that he was blocked 
and finally was forced to sign the order 
before retiring from office. Today the 
twenty-three remain out of the army. 
With such power existing in an un- 
official organization within the army, 
a power that now assumes to pass on 
virtually all army matters, it could not 
be otherwise than that real military 
efficiency is out of the question. The 
army is declared to have become “a 
mere gaudy framework,” and immobi- 
lizable. The Melilla slaughter is proving 
a wholesome though sanguinary lesson 
and, through the genuine effort that 
now is being made to redeem the loss 
and blot out the disgrace in Africa, it is 
possible that a new light will have come 
to show that there cannot be two pow- 
ers directing the military forces in time 
of war. Marshal Foch recognized that 
when he insisted on a central control 
when going about conquering the Ger- 
man armies. 


® 
The Piggly Wiggly System 
Now that the “Piggly Wiggly” sys- 
tem of retail merchandising has proved 
a success in civil life, we are moved 
to inquire why it is not adopted by the 
Army Sales Commissary. 


Some of the advantages that would 
accrue seem to be: 

1. A simplification of accounting 
The customer pays cash for purchases. 
There is no bookkeeping to be done. 
If it were found to be undesirable to 
place the business on a strictly cash 
basis, a coupon-book system similar to 
that employed by the Panama Railroad 
commissaries could be employed. 

2. The great loss of time in getting 
“waited on” would be eliminated. The 
ordinary Piggly Wiggly store is capable 
of serving as many as 150 to 175 cus- 
tomers per hour. 

3. A saving in personnel. The Pig- 
gly Wiggly store is able to handle a 
business turnover of $5,000 a day with 
a force of three or four men, and they 
are not kept specially busy at that. 

The stock of goods is arranged on 
shelves, each group plainly marked 
with price tags. Across the front of 
the store and about 10 feet inside the 
door is a steel railing. There are two 
turnstile gates here, through one of 
which the customer enters and picks up 
a basket. The system is self-service. 
As the customer passes up and down 
the aisles she selects the articles she 
wants to purchase and puts them in her 
basket. She opens the refrigerator and 
takes out her butter and eggs. Every- 
thing is put up in neat packages. When 
the shopper has completed her selec- 
tion she proceeds to the “exit” turn- 
stile where the cashier is stationed. The 
latter computes the amount due. The 
customer pays and passes out, taking 
her purchases with her. 

The whole system is simplicity itself 
and is capable of handling an immense 
volume of business. 


In the ordinary 
garrison the commissary would only 
have to be open a few hours a day. In 
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the large cantonments the time would 
be greatly reduced and the personnel 
more than cut in half. More time 
would be available for the military 
training of the men. 

This matter is certainly worthy of 
serious consideration in these days of 
reduced appropriations and limited per- 
sonnel, where every dollar and every 
man has to be made to go as far as 
possible. 


® 


Mexico 


After ten long years of revolution 
and internal strife, General Obregon 
has at last succeeded in establishing 
the only real government that Mexico 
has had since Diaz was forced to abdi- 
cate by Madero. 

The people everywhere are clearing 
away the wreck and litter that has ac- 
cumulated, taking stock of the un- 
bounded resources of the country, and 
entering upon the work of reconstruc- 
tion that bids fair ultimately to succeed. 

It is a rule of firmness—and justice. 
The courts are functioning and the laws 
of the land are being enforced to an 
extent that has been unheard of in the 
last few years. It is popular with the 
people. 

There has been a notable cessation of 
banditry, the curse of the country. 
Traveling, we are told, is today com- 
paratively safe. Bolshevism and social- 
ism are confined to the operation of 
foreign agitators, who are making little 
headway. 

It is understood that definite plans 
are under way for the settlement of 
the just claims against the country, and 
if Mexico can only get her feet on 
the ground for a while there is no 
doubt but that they will be paid. 





What is now needed is capital, and 
this must come from the outside, for 
there is little within her boundaries. 
When the time comes that American 
capital may go into Mexico with rea- 
sonable assurance of protection, it wil! 
flow into the country like water. Along 
with it the export business from the 
United States will advance by leaps 
and bounds. 

All of this cannot take place, how- 
ever, until the United States sees fi: 
to recognize the Obregon government, 
and it would appear that the sooner 
this is done the better it will be for all 
concerned. 


® 
The Demolition of Helgoland 


Under the provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles the mighty sea fortress of 
Germany at Helgoland was to be ob- 
literated from the face of the earth. 
It was originally estimated that the 
work of demolition would take seven 
years, but now, the end of three years 
finds it practically completed. 

The Allied Demolition Commission 
has been withdrawn for the time being 
but will make a final inspection about 
April of next year, when the passing of 
Helgoland will be accomplished. 

Some 2,400 guns, many of the largest 
caliber, have been destroyed, all artil- 
lery emplacements have been razed. 
docks have been dismantled and leveled 
to the sea, submarine quays and nesting 
places have been obliterated, and even 
the jetties that formed the breakwaters 
have been blown up. The job seems to 
be most complete, to say the least. Hel- 
goland is as unprotected and unthreat- 
ening as the day it was traded by Eng- 
land away to Germany. 

The millions upon millions of marks 
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that were spent by Germany in the for- 
tification of the island might just as well 
have been dumped into the North Sea 
for all the good they have done the Ger- 
man people. 

Thus passes the most elaborately for- 
tified bit of Mother Earth upon the 
globe. 

® 
To Stop Promotions 


Senator King has introduced two 
joint resolutions (S. J. Res. 143 and 
144), the former discontinuing promo- 
tions in the Army and the latter to the 
same effect in the Navy and Marine 
Corps “unless authorized by Congress.” 
The resolutions have gone to the Senate 
military and naval committees, respec- 
tively. Mr. King, in introducing these 
resolutions, made this explanation: 
“Mr. President, for some time com- 
plaint has been made, at least by one 
senator, about promotions in the Army 
and the Navy. Notwithstanding the 
constant diminution in the numbers of 
the personnel, both in the Army and 
the Navy, we have been promoting offi- 
cers by the score, indeed, by the hun- 
dred. When complaint has been made, 
the response has been that the law calls 
for these promotions. We shall soon 
have most of our officers in the ad- 


vanced list—brigadier generals, major 
generals, and so forth.” 

The above is one of the economy 
measures that have such full sway in 
the legislative body these days. The 
reasons behind the proposition are that 
Congress is intent upon showing a sav- 
ing wherever they can do so—and it’s 
the popular cry. The Army and Navy 
is the vulnerable target. The efficiency 
of the service is not taken into account. 


® 
A King in Exile 

Being a king in exile is not such bad 
business after all. In the case of 
Charles of Hapsburgh it is far better 
than being a king on a throne—such 
as he would have occupied had his last 
escapade been successful. 

Charles is now safely put away on 
the island of Madeira, one of the garden 
spots of the earth, famous for its good 
wines, famous for its wonderful cli- 
mate. As a retreat from the woes of 
war and diplomacy, with the cares of 
life few and far between, it cannot be 
surpassed. The annuity of $80,000 a 
year will provide for all his needs. 

The exiled ruler may consider him- 
self more lucky than ill-fated. He is 
far better off than he has any right to 


expect. 
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Investors. Column 


ITH the passing of 1921 went 

\) rare opportunities for invest- 

ment. Many of the readers 
of this column have taken advantage 
of our suggestions, as well as our 
service and have profited considerably 
thereby. 

No effort has been spared to give 
the most accurate information and 
prompt service to all inquiries sub- 
mitted, A glance at the following 
offerings of the past ten months giving 
the price quoted when published and 
the present market price gives one an 
idea of the real value of this monthly 
letter to our readers: 


over a period of ten months, your 
money would be most highly secured, 
and could be turned into cash at any 
time, giving you an exceptionally high 
return and a profit at the present time 
of $1,831.25. 

If you are among those who have 
invested your money accordingly, your 
profit has been material, but if only 
curiosity is tempting the reading of 
this column, you only have been the 
loser. 

Every dollar poorly invested not 
only discourages savings but takes just 
that much capital out of legitimate 
financial channels and proportionately 


Price when Present market 


Maturity published price 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 6’s ...... Oct. 1, 1922 96% 100 
I ee ens pe bien July 15, 1923 97% 10054 
Pacific Gas & Electric Ist & Refunding 7’s ....Dec. 1, 1940 99 108 
pS |S gg re Geter ror creer er) Tee Jan. 1, 1929 93% 102% 
oe a SS es ee Feb. 1, 1936 99% 106% 
i el hence cninihaed dss sansa’ Apr. 1, 1930 100% 106% 
Kingdom of Belgium Sinking Fund 8’s ......... June 1, 1945 993%, 1044, 
Amer. Agric. Chemical Co. 74’s_...........--. Feb. 1, 1941 97% 102 
Grand Trunk Rwy. of Canada Equipment 6%4's..Feb. 1, 1936 95% 104 
Lackawanna Steel First Mtg. 5’s ............../ Apr. 1, 1923 941% 9714 
Kingdom of Denmark 8’s ...........-...00000 Oct. 14, 1945 98Y 108 
Hocking Valley Railroad 6’s ...............00. Mar. 6, 1924 91% 9814 
Northwest Bell Telephone 7’s ................. Feb. 1, 1941 99 108 
Humble Oil Refunding 7’s ..................... Mar. 15, 1923 97 100% 
SNES RE ES aa Apr. 1, 1936 100% 107 
Nc ti G so cadndnbonncedusessed May 15, 1925 941 100 
Se PIECE oo iiwewaacuccds stueun Feb. 2, 1925 100% 1054 
Portland Rwy., Light & Power Ist and refunding 
ener PNG Oss ows tid capi cde ves ia va0 Ae May 1, 1946 96 10414 
Southern California Edison Gen. and Refund- 
SRR ee Serre Feb. 1, 1944 89 100 
Amer. Telephone & Telegraph 6’s .............. Feb. 1, 1944 95 100% 
ETA s \iciai ibn Bie SEE Akh cic SAS Thies wegen May 1, 1931 98% 104, 
Ce SE ii ew nk. cavech> +s >s000 peean Feb. 15, 1924 101% 103% 
ee eee eee June 1, 1929 92% 97, 
Chas. & Ohio Rwy. Conv. 414’s ........ 500 eccee Feb. 1, 1930 79% 85 
Southern Rwy. Develop. & Gen. 4’s ............. Apr. 1, 1956 591% 63 
Missouri Pacific Gen. 4's ..............sc0scee Mar. 1, 1975 56 6134 
Hudson & Manhattan First & Refunding 5’s... Feb. 1, 1957 67% 75% 
OY er a eee . Sept. 1, 1941 101% 103% 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Stock................. 109 116% 


Had you invested a thousand dollars robs the 
in each of these securities as offered energy. 
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Finance is as important to industry 
as labor; one cannot survive without 
the other. It is the duty of every per- 
son to conserve his financial resources ; 
first, from the selfish standpoint of 
protection to himself and family 
against poverty in the future; and 
secondly, to contribute such funds to 
the industries of his country, therein 
adding his bit to the world’s progress 
and prosperity, and thus inversely 
himself progressing and enjoying the 
fruits thereof, according to such con- 
tribution. The following table shows 
the latent possibility of every dollar 
properly invested at the most conser- 
vative rate of 3 per cent: 


Deposit, $5 per week 
l year .... $263.90 6 years ... $1,708.02 
2 years... 535.78 7 years ... 2,023.55 
3 years... 815.88 & years ... 2,348.61 
4 years... 1,104.45 9 years ... 2,683.50 
S years ... 1,401.75 10 years ... 3,028.93 
Investments are yet to be had at 
prices far below pre-war levels, and 
yields considerably above that which 
could be gotten from the same amount 
invested in 1914. These are a few of 
the bonds which we consider still 

selling at reasonable prices: 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Conv. Deb. 4’s 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Conv. 4%’s 

Delaware & Hudson Co. Conv. 5’s 

St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Sou. Ry., River and 
Gulf Div. Ist 4’s 

Kingdom of Belgium non Conv. 6’s 

Cuban Telephone Co, Ist Lien & Mtg. 714’s 

Central Argentine Ry. 10 yr. Conv. 6’s 

Kingdom of Belgium non-Conv. 6’s 

Market Street Ry. 5’s 


No intelligent person today hesitates 
to entrust his savings to a bank prop- 
erly managed and paying a fair rate 
of interest on the deposits made. This 
is as it should be, but does it occur to 
you that it is in turn necessary for your 


banker to invest your deposits in order 
that he may accumulate sufficient prof- 
its not only to pay the interest due you 
and the expenses of operating his in- 
stitution but to pay dividends to the 
stockholders and add monies to the 
bank’s surplus as well? 

One of the chief things the banker 
does to accomplish this is to buy securi- 
ties which can be readily sold (con- 
verted into cash readily), which as- 
sures him return sufficient to meet his 
requirements. 

In other words, when one has saved 
sufficient to purchase a thousand dol- 
lar bond to yield 8 per cent, to all in- 
tents and purposes it is equivalent to 
having $2,000 in a savings bank paying 
4 per cent. 

Many Company Funds are now lying 
in savings banks receiving interest at 
the rate of 2 to 4 per cent. These could 
be safely and conservatively invested 
in bonds to yield from 5% to 8 per 
cent. Such securities could be sold at 
a moment’s notice, and the earning 
power of such monies would be doubled 
and in some cases tripled, the admin- 
istrators of such funds receiving the 

Maturity Price Yield 

Nov. 1, 1939 78 6.00 


1930 6.95 
Oct. 1935 9% 6.00 


May 1, 1933 78 6.75 
1, 1925 95% 7.50 


bec ey | Ee 103% 7.25 


1927 92% 7.75 
Feb., 1923 9914 6.45 
Apr., 1924 83 over 12.00 


credit and satisfaction of seeing the 
money actually at work. If you have 
more funds in bank than are necessary 
for your actual requirements, they 
should be so invested, as the banker is 
investing your funds, you receiving a 


ee mRNA 
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small proportion of the return. On the 
other hand, if the investment is made 
by you, his share is limited. The banker 
is one of the country’s most useful 
citizens, and everyone should cultivate 
his friendship and advice to accumulate, 
but funds should and ought to be in- 
vested by the owner as he accumulates 
enough for this purpose from time to 
time, with his banker’s advice if pos- 
sible. 


Fort Wm. McKinley, P. I.: What és 
your opinion of Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company five year 7 per cent 
notes due April 1, 1925? 

These bonds are now selling at a price 
to yield about 6.55. This corporation 
controls and operates the properties of 
the Bell Telephone system throughout 
the states of Missouri, Kansas. Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas. The fran- 
chises of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries are in every respect satisfac- 
tory, serving one of the most rapidly 
developing sections of the United 
States. ; 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company owns all the company’s 
common stock, excepting directors’ 
qualifying shares. For six years ending 
December 31, 1920, dividends paid out 
of earnings amounted to over $16,000,- 
000. During the same period the com- 
pany invested in property out of earn- 
ings—after spending over $20,000,000 
for current maintenance—about $30,- 
500,000. We consider this an excep- 
tionally good investment. 


Carlstrom Field, Air Service: Are 
Armour and Company ten year 7 per 
cent Convertible notes a good investment 
for an army officer to make at this time? 

These notes are convertible on and 


after January 3, 1921, and prior to 
maturity or redemption date, par for 
par, into Armour & Company Class 
“A” Common Stock. These notes are 
a direct obligation of Armour & Com- 
pany, whose assets at the end of the 
company’s fiscal year, prior to the is- 
suance of these notes, were $490,809. - 
643.34. There is no lien of any kind 
upon the company’s property prior to 
this issue, except its first closed mort- 
gage for $50,000,000. These notes are 
a high grade and at the present price 
of 102¥%4 to 102% are considered, in our 
opinion, a very good buy. 


Hdgrs. Sixth Corps Area, Fort Sher- 
idan, Illinois: J am about to invest two 
thousand dollars in Swift and Company 
five year 7 per cent notes due 1925 
What is your advice? 

These notes are now selling at about 
101 to yield 6.70, and are a direct obli- 
gation of Swift & Company, one of the 
largest and most successful concerns 
of its kind in the world. The notes are 
followed by $150,000,000 authorized 
and issued capital stock on which divi- 
dends at the rate of 8 per cent are now 
being paid. The company has paid div- 
idends without interruption for the 
past thirty-five years. The company 
owns and operates twenty-seven pack- 
ing plants and forty-one plants for the 
manufacture of creamery butter and 
the collection of poultry and eggs for 
sale through its distributing agencies. 
Branch houses and sales agencies num- 
ber over five hundred and serve prac- 
tically every important city in the world 
The company owns and operates over 
seven thousand refrigerator cars essen- 
tial to its business. For a short-term 
investment it is our opinion that we 
coula recommend nothing better. 





Reserve Officers’ Department 


Correspondence Courses 


Plans are under way for the conduct of 
correspondence courses for officers of the 
Reserve Corps that should prove most ef- 
fective. 

Through this medium Reserve Officers 
will be afforded an opportunity to keep 
brushed up on military subjects and at the 
same time prepare themselves for such 
active service as the War Department may 
be able to provide to the limit of available 
appropriations. 

Another advantage of the correspondence 
course is that an officer has a definite object 
in view and his efforts may be concentrated 
on that objective. It is expected that when 
a Reserve Officer takes a correspondence 
course in a subject and has passed his final 
examination in it he will be given a cer- 
tificate that will exempt him from that par- 
ticular subject in his examination for 
promotion to the next higher grade. By 
so doing an officer receives credit for all 
the work he does in the correspondence 
course. 

This exemption proposition is covered in 
paragraph 158, Special Regulations No. 43, 
which says: 

For any portion of the examination of- 
ficers will be permitted to file requests for 
exemption with the examining board. 
Claims for exemption may, in general, be 
granted when, in the opinion of the board, 
they are supported by satisfactory evidence 
of proficiency in the subject under con- 
sideration. 

A certificate covering a subject completed 
in an efficiently conducted correspondence 
course is certainly evidence of proficiency in 
the subject and will no doubt be so con- 
sidered by examining boards. 

Officers are advised to take advantage of 
these correspondence courses to the extent 
of the time they have available, for the 
courses will certainly stand them in good 
stead when the opportunity comes for pro- 
motion. 

® 


Reserve Officers’ Disability 
Status 


The following addition to Paragraph 1452 
of the Army Regulations fixes the status of 


officers of the Reserve Corps with respect 
to injuries received while on duty: 


Officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps who 
incur disability resulting from personal in- 
jury, or disease contracted in line of duty, 
while on active duty duly authorized by com- 
petent authority, and who are relieved from 
such active duty status while undergoing 
treatment in an army hospital, will, if they 
so elect, be permitted to remain in hospital 
for such further period of hospitalization 
as may be deemed reasonable and proper, sub- 
ject to all charges prescribed for officers by 
paragraph 1460. (C. A. R. No. 120, Oct. 
31, 1921.) 

Paragraph 1460 provides for the subsistence 
charges to officers who are sick in hospital. 
The rate is $1 per day. 


® 
An Appreciation 
The Editor: 


I wish to express my appreciation to the 
association for the splendid course for Re- 
serve Officers. I think all Infantry Reserve 
Officers should join the association; the 
course of study offered would enable them 
to keep posted on their duties. 

I find a tendency on the part of the junior 
officers of the Reserve Corps to neglect their 
studies. They seem to think they will never 
be needed or be called to active service. Past 
experiences should teach them better; we are 
far from that period when all mankind will 
learn or absorb the spirit of brotherly love 
and cease to have wars. Let’s keep prepared! 

Cuartes M. McKean, 
Major, Infantry R. C. 


® 
Rank and Organization 


Officers of the Reserve Corps who have 
been assigned to organizations should use 
their official titles and indicate the organ- 
ization to which they belong in all military 
correspondence, thus: 

John Doe, 
Captain, 312th Infantry. 
® 


Special Regulations No. 43 


How can I get a copy of Special Regula- 
tions No. 43?—S. H. M. 

Answer: Address a letter to Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G3, Third Corps Area, Fort 
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Howard, Maryland, requesting that you be 
supplied with a copy of the document. 
Every Reserve Officer should secure his 
copy of Special Regulations No. 43. It con- 
tains a mass of information in which officers 
of the Reserve Corps are deeply interested. 


Purchase of Equipment 


Are officers of the Reserve Corps per- 
mitted to purchase equipment from the gov- 
ernment establishments? If so, what is the 
precedure?—K. C. B. 

Answer: Yes. This is provided for in 
paragraph 183, Special Regulations No. 43. 
Necessary uniforms, accouterments and 
equipment may be purchased by Reserve 
Officers, not on active duty, in such quan- 
tities as would be required immediately by 
them, when called to active service. 

Reserve Officers who reside near a depot, 
sales store or other point of supply may, 
upon proper identification, make purchases 
in person. In your case the supply officer 
at Fort Porter will probably be able to meet 
your requirements. Should he not have the 
articles desired on hand, he can either get 
them for you or give you specific instruc- 
tions as to where and how you can get them. 

Officers who do not live near a point of 
supply should adddress a letter to the As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, G4, at their Corps 
Area Headquarters, setting forth their re- 
quirements. List the articles and the num- 
ber of each required; state whether or not 
any of the articles listed have previously 
been purchased, and if they have, the ne- 
cessity for making this purchase. You will 
receive full and detailed instructions as to 
where and how the articles may be secured 
and paid for. 

The army supply departments are endeav- 
oring to make all of this a very simple pro- 
cedure and accompanied by just as little 
red tape as possible and at the same time 
conform to the law and regulations. 


® 
Organized Reserves Mess 


Maurice Maeterlink says that one bee alone 
can never make honey, for the reason that 
a bee alone has no intelligence. Bees suc- 
ceed only by working for the good of other 
bees, and this intelligence Maeterlink calls 


the “Spirit of the Hive.” Man is under the 
domain of natural law just as much as is the 
bee. It is the hive spirit which is at the bot- 
tom of such organizations as this, that we 
may, from association and cooperation, the 
touching of one mind against another, and 
other minds, bring forth ideas for the better- 
ment of all. Men think they do certain 
things because they choose, but the actual 
fact is that they simply succumb to the 
strongest attraction and call it choice. 

That there is always a_ psychological 
moment when thoughts upon this or any 
subject may strike in many and distant 
localities is in evidence by the many asso- 
ciations and societies that have sprung up 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific; that the 
organization of the reserves, the third com- 
ponent part of our army, should bring out 
this “hive” spirit, an unrest or desire for a 
closer association, is not at all strange, bring- 
ing together, as it has, many former com- 
rades in arms. 

Comparatively few of the Reserve Officers 
have joined the older societies, such as the 
Engineers, Infantry and others, notwith- 
standing the fact that they all publish jour- 
nals of value far in excess of the cost of 
membership; however, neither have the local 
posts of these several associations (where 
formed) filled the void; there still remained 
lacking a “something,” shall we say, the 
“hive” spirit of the Army, urging on to an 
association necessary to join all branches of 
the service, and the three component and 
coordinating parts of the Army together, 
that they may function as one army in time 
of peace as in time of war. There naturally 
arises the question as to how this may best be 
accomplished. Reserve officers are also in 
other lines of business, their time during 
business hours are fully occupied, they have 
social, civic and lodge obligations that must 
be fulfilled; the noon hour, however, is 
usually devoted to luncheon, and this part 
of the day naturally suggests itself, as man 
is a social sort of animal and can easily com- 
bine mental or social interests with feeding 
time; therein you have the raison d’étre for 
the Organized Reserves Mess. 

Having determined upon the noon hour 
for meeting, one hundred letters were pre- 
pared and mailed to a like number of com- 
missioned officers. At this, the first meeting, 
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temporary officers and committees were ap- 
pointed. At the fourth meeting, or the end 
of the third week, there is an enrolled mem- 
bership of seventy; the mess has also been a 
great help to the Officer in Charge of Divi- 
sion Organization, affording the opportunity 
for personal touch so necessary to obtain 
and maintain interest, with the result that 
over fifty assignments and fifteen recom- 
mendations have been made in this district. 
This is a large increase over the first month. 

Meetings are limited to one hour, and the 
Program Committee will secure speakers 
each week for 15-minute talks. 

The object of the association is defined in 
Article 2 of the constitution: “The object 
of the association is to advance the interests 
of former service men, Regular, National 
Guard, and Reserve Officers of the Army, 
Marine Corps and Navy, and to provide a 
meeting place for weekly mess.” 

Local messes will be established through- 
out the state, and upon the completion of 
the division organization constructive work 
will be the order of the day, along such 
lines as will apply to each of the various 
arms in the division; the volume and scope 
of this work will increase with time, so as 
to cover all problems and studies necessary 
to keep the reserve officer in step with the 
Regular and National Guard officer, and by 
association at mess with these officers to 
break down any possible distinction or ques- 
tion of the three component and coordinating 
parts being one army. It is also believed 
that these officers, by virtue of their longer 
experience, will render assistance of in- 
estimable value to the reserve officer in 
preparing himself for any service he may be 
called upon to perform. 

Unfortunately, patriotism is dormant with 
many—something to be taken from the shelf 
and dusted off as the occasion may require. 
We seek no wars, but the price of peace is 
preparedness. The Reserve Army must be 
prepared to function at a moment’s notice, 
and each officer must therefore be prepared 
and know the war game fully. To know, 
he must study, and study hard. To do this 
in peace time there must be some incentive ; 
association with men who do know will 
furnish this, for if they cannot keep in step, 


they must fall out. There is no better school 

of psychology where men learn this lesson 

than in the Army. This is as -it should be, 

as a chain is no stronger than its weakest 

link; therefore it is up to the individual to 

learn this lesson well that he must know, 

and know that those under his command 

know that he knows, for while the enlisted 

man may not be a student of Arabian prov- 

erbs, they nevertheless are intuitively con- 

sistent followers of the following one: 

He who knows and knows not that he knows 

Is asleep. Awaken him! 

He who knows not and knows that he knows 
not 

Is simple. Teach him! 

He who knows not and knows not that he 
knows not 

Is a fool. Shun him! 

He who knows and knows that he knows 

Is wise. Follow him unto the end! 


Ricuarp B. Hewrrr,’ 
Major, Engineers O. R. C. 


® 
Detroit Reserve Officers’ Mess 


The organization of the Reserve Officers’ 
Mess at Detroit is progressing in fine shape. 
The membership has grown by leaps and 
bounds, and the ambitious program mapped 
out by its founders is well under way toward 
realization. 

Colonel Powers and Major Hewitt are to 
be congratulated on the fine work they are 
doing. It will have lasting results and go 
far toward making the Organized Reserves 
the big success they should be. 

The organizational bulletin is published be- 
low. It may be of assistance to other groups 
of Reserve Officers in effecting their organ- 
ization. 

The organization of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corp (4th District, Michigan, ie., Wayne 
County) is A. started under command of 
Col. T. J. Powers. 

There is a decided need for a professional 
center for Reserve Corps Officers. It is 
proposed to organize the Reserve Club, to 
lease and furnish suitable quarters. Mem- 
bership will be open to all Reserve officers, 
National Guard officers, Naval Reserve offi- 
cers, etc. A military library will be collected 
and other facilities provided for professional 
advancement of Reserve officers. The club 
will have a social side, cafe for officers and 
their friends, and other usual accessories. 





“Major Hewitt was on the staff of the Chief Engineer, Advance Section, A. E. F. He 


is now a member of the 310th Engineers, 85th Di 


vision. 
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There is no Army and Navy Club in De- 
troit nor other rendezvous for officers, and 
the Reserve Club will also take over the 
functions of the Army and Navy clubs of 
other cities. 

The financial plans contemplate leasing 
suitable quarters for five years. We expect 
a membership of 1,000 Reserve officers with- 
in the first few months with more later. The 
dues will be $2 per month, payable in ad- 
vance. 

Remember that the Reserve Club will func- 
tion on the same high plane as the Army 
and Navy clubs of other cities. It will be 
centrally located and at your disposal. It 
will be a place to take your military asso- 
ciates and a place where you can brush up on 
matters pertaining to your reserve commis- 
sion. It will provide quarters where the dif- 
ferent skeleton units of the reserve corps 
can meet when convenient to them. The Re- 
serve Club will not be one of the many sen- 
timental organizations that have been formed 
since the war but will be formed for the 
necessary purposes stated above. How else 
can a Reserve officer keep up with his com- 
mission as he should? 

It is requested that you become one of 
the charter members of the club by subscrib- 
ing to the enclosed card to be mailed to 
Major Hewitt, with your January dues. 
The date and place of the first meeting of 
the club will be announced later. 

The present Reserve Mess will be ab- 
sorbed into the Reserve Club, which we hope 
to make the most popular luncheon place 
in the city. 

® 


Reserve Officers Examiner 


It is a satisfaction to feel that we have 
produced something that is of real value 
to the Officers of the Reserve Corps. The 
reception that is being accorded “Reserve 
Officers Examiner” throughout the service is 
most gratifying. The following comments 
have been selected from the mass of those 
received : 


I have read with much interest and con- 
siderable profit your admirable book, “Re- 
serve s Examiner.” I have no hesi- 
tancy in stating that, in my opinion, it con- 
tains all the general and particular informa- 
tion a Reserve officer requires regarding the 
subjects it covers. It is evidently the prod- 
uct of deep thought and study. subject- 
matter is arranged in logical and instructive 
sequence, and every sentence is of great im- 
portance. I believe that every Reserve offi- 
cer a have a copy of this valuable 
boo 


J. C. Castwer, 
Brigadier General, U. S. Army, 
Chief of Staff, 80th Division, 
rganised Reserves. 


I have found an abundance of very valu- 
able information for Reserve officers in your 
new book, “Reserve Officers Examiner.” | 
consider it of infinitely greater value to Re- 
serve officers than any other publication I 
have seen. I have already recommended its 
purchase to a number of the officers attached 
to the 77th Division. 

G. F. ArrKen, 


Captain of Ordnance, 
grs., 77th Division. 


“Reserve Officers Examiner,” covering the 
basic subjects in which all officers who apply 
for promotion must be examined, is an ex- 
cellent manual. It is concise, clear, thorough 
and to the point. This book will be an in- 
valuable aid to any Reserve officer preparing 
for his examination for promotion. 

Powers, 
Colonel of Infantry, 
Chief of Staff, 85th Division, 
Organized Reserves. 


“Reserve Officers Examiner” was received 
in good order. I am much pleased with the 
book and the way it presents the subjects 
covered. It will be of great value to the 
Reserve officer. 

Frank H. Buxuc, 
Capiain, Infantry, O. R. C., 
Headquarters, 91st Division. 


I am well pleased with “Reserve Officers 
Examiner” and have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending it to brother officers of the Reserve 
Corps. 

Duncan M. Stewart, 
Lieut. Col., ss GO. &. C., 
375th Infantry. 


“Reserve Officers Examiner” is an excellent 
book. It is especially well adapted to the 
needs of officers of the infantry section. 

CHARLES ang, Ponce 
ist Lieut., Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
Headquarters, 102d Division. 


The Staff of the 78th Division, Organized 
Reserves, have gone over the “Reserve Of- 
ficers Examiner” and believe it covers the 
ground as a preparation for examination to 
the extent that any Reserve officer who 
knows the contents of this volume will satisfy 
any examining board as to his professional! 


tness. 

Several officers of the division who are 
now preparing for advancement have asked 
me to advise them of books and parts there- 
of, advisable to be studied in preparation 
for the examination. “Reserve Officers Ex- 
aminer” covers my answer, and gives them 
under one cover all that is required for the 
basic examination. 

Wa. M. Morrow, 
Colonel, Infantry, 
Chief of Staff, 78th Division 
Organized 


Reserves. 
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I want to thank you - the always kind 
and prompt response in matters — 
ing to our Infantry Association. espe- 
cially want to commend you on the splendid 
make-up and wealth of information contained 
in “Reserve Officers Examiner.” It is in 
fact a handbook of information, plainly and 
concisely stated. 

It seems to me that veteran officers of 
the late war need only to brush up a bit 
each day with this Examiner to keep quite 
abreast of their professional requirements. 

Avucustus H. GANNSER, 
Lieut. Col., Infantry, O. R. C., 
Commanding 340th Infantry, 
Organized Reserves. 


The Infantry Association is to be congrat- 
ulated on having published the “Reserve Of- 
ficers Examiner.” It contains under one 
cover an up-to-date compilation of just the 
things the Reserve officer needs to know— 
not only if he desires promotion, but will 
prove of great assistance to the officer in 
performing his duties. Thanks for the help 
your publication affords. 

Wiuutam C. Rocers, 
Major, Officers Reserve Corps, 
Headquarters, 102d Division. 


® 


Identification Card 


The Secretary of War approved a form 
of identification card for issuance to all 
reserve officers upon application. The card is 
a neat folder and contains information that 
will be of assistance to reserve officers, while 
traveling, as a means of identification, and 
also in making purchases of equipment at 
the army stores. We hope to have a fac- 
simile copy of this card for publication next 
month. 


® 


Appointment of General Officers 


The Board of General Officers, appointed 
for the purpose of making recommendations 
to the Secretary of War in the cases of appli- 
cation or recommendation for appointment 
or promotion to the grade of General Officer, 
O. R. C., submitted to the Secretary of War 
the names of twenty officers of the Reserve 
Corps for the grade of brigadier general, 
which were subsequently recommended by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
Ten of the above were appointed brigadier 


general in the Medical Reserve Corps, one 
in the Finance Section, and the others for 
combat branches. The next meeting of the 
board for consideration of cases of this char- 
acter was held during the latter part of 
December. 


® 
Examinations for Promotion 


In a communication to all corps area com- 
manders, dated December 3, the Secretary of 
War calls attention to the fact that limited 
appropriations for the purpose prevent plac- 
ing greater than existing facilities in the 
hands of corps area commanders for pur- 
poses of conducting examinations for ap- 
pointment and promotion in the Reserve 
Corps, but that every agency under the juris- 
diction of the corps area commander should 
be made use of to facilitate all such exami- 
nations. It is believed that when a reserve 
officer takes into consideration the high stand- 
ard of efficiency that is the aim of the War 
Department for the Reserve Corps, the de- 
lays incident to their taking these examina- 
tions will be accepted as whole-heartedly as 
the problem stated above permits. 


® 


Cancellation of Commissions 


On December 1 The Adjutant General is- 
sued a letter to all department and corps area 
commanders regarding the cancellation of 
certain appointments tendered, but which re- 
mained unaccepted for long periods or 
through not answering official communica- 
tions requesting information that was con- 
sidered necessary before completing the ap- 
pointment. The cancellation of this class 
of appointments was made necessary in order 
that a true status of the Reserve Corps and 
the actual number of active reserve officers 
be known. It being required that all reserve 
officers have a definite assignment, it can be 
readily seen that the definite information 
had to be available for the purposes of mak- 
ing this assignment. The cancellation of 
any such appointment in no way acts as a 
bar to a subsequent application for appoint- 
ment of any such person as a reserve officer. 
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vil 


TRENCH ACCESSORIES 


In hasty organization of the ground the 
more essential elements of the defense are 
first installed. To these are added, as time 
permits, certain accessories which increase 
the strength of the position or promote the 
efficiency, health and comfort of the troops 
occupying it. As the position becomes stab- 
ilized the number of accessories is increased. 
There is, in fact, no limit to the elaboration 
of a position which is occupied for a long 
period, possibly measured in years. Many of 
these accessories contribute directly to the 
defensive strength of the position; others 
are intended for the comfort or even the 
convenience of the troops. Many of these 
are installed by the special troops, engineers, 
signal troops, etc. Others are placed by the 


infantry, either alone or under the guidance 
and with the assistance of the special troops. 








SMALL posT 
LOCATED IN A FORWARD SLOPE 
Pirate 25. 


The following are some of the more im- 
portant accessories in which the infantry is 
directly interested and concerned: Com- 
mand posts; trench observation posts; listen- 
ing posts; snipers’ posts; head and overhead 
cover; “A” frames and trench boards; sortie 
steps and ladders, ammunition and grenade 
recesses; grenade or bombing posts; grenade 
nets; assembly, shell or slit trenches; sub- 
terranean communications; trench 
boards; kitchens; latrines. 

Command Posts—All units from a combat 
group up have command posts within the 
area defended by the unit. These should be 
located with a view to adequate control of 
the command and convenient intercommu 
nication with adjacent, higher or lower units 
They should have signal communications and 
be easy of access to runners or couriers. 

In the case of small units, command and 
observation posts are often, though not neces 
sarily, combined. There should always be one 
or more observation posts in connection with 
each command post. Command posts should 
be in as sheltered localities as practicabl 
They should, as a rule, be made splinter 
proof, and in stabilized positions will gen- 
erally be shell proof. 

Trench Observation Posts—The best form 
of trench observation post is the standard 
cabin. Considerable labor is required for 
its installation, and it cannot be moved. lt 
provides protection against rifle, machine-gun 
and shrapnel fire. Such cabins may also be 
installed some distance in advance of the 
trench, with a subterranean or covered 
passage leading to them. 

A portable armored post, similar to that 
used with the standard observation cabin, 
may be placed on top of a niche cut in 
the parapet. It is installed with compara- 
tively little labor and can be moved from 
one position to another. 

Various other types, both bullet proof and 
non-bullet proof, are constructed or may be 
improvised. Some of these consist simply 
of a bonnet, pinned to the parapet and pro- 
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jecting back over the inner slope. The ob- 
server, standing on the firestep, puts his head 
into the bonnet (Plate 26). 

In al] cases it is of the utmost importance 
that the observation hood be carefully blended 
with and made to resemble the parapet, so 
that it cannot be identified from the front. 
Camouflaged fronts are furnished for this 
The lookout hole or slit should be 
placed in a shadow formed by an irregularity 
in the slope of the parapet. It may also be 
covered with a wire-net screen, and a curtain 
should be hung behind the hole to prevent 
light showing through it and betraying its 
existence to the enemy. The security of a 
smal] observation post depends primarily on 
thorough concealment. 

Small observation posts depend upon direct 
view, sometimes aided by field glasses. 
Larger posts may be placed underground and 
provided with periscopes. The lookout of 
the periscope is concealed in a shrub, hedge, 
artificial stone, post, tree, etc. (Plate 26). 

Every combat group should have at least 
one and preferably two or three good ob- 
servation posts. For the larger units more 
elaborate posts, often built of concrete and 
equipped with instruments, maps, pano- 
ramic views of the front, telephone connec- 
tions, etc., may be provided. Such refine- 
ments are seldom attempted in small posts 
in the forward lines. 

Listening Posts—Listening posts are gen- 
erally combined with facilities for observa- 
tion. They should, of course, be placed as 
close as practicable to the enemy’s lines and 
are generally employed only when the op- 
posing lines are quite close together. If the 
advanced trench be close enough it serves the 
purpose, otherwise concealed listening posts 
may be placed at the ends of subterranean 
or covered passages leading to the front. 

In open warfare any natural cover that is 
available at the proper place will serve as 
a listening post. 

Snipers’ Posts—Snipers’ posts should gen- 
erally be not over 400 yards distant from 
the hostile lines against which their fire is 
to be directed. They may be placed in the 
trenches or at any convenient place favor- 
able for concealment and fire. In addition 
to providing for observation, there must be 
sufficient room for the sniper to operate his 
rifle. Head cover at least, and sometimes 


purpose. 


overhead cover, is provided. The armored 
hood shown in Plate 25, if extended suffi- 
ciently to the rear to cover the sniper while 
operating his rifle, makes a good post for fire 
in a standing position. 
protection against 
shrapnel fire. 

A standard form of armored hood, allow- 
ing fire from a prone position, and providing 
head cover and partial overhead cover, is 
shown in Plate 27. It may be taken up in 
sections and installed by the sniper. 
elaborate and complete 
Plate 28. 

The precautions as to concealment recom- 
mended in connection with observation posts 
apply equally to snipers’ posts. 

Head and Overhead Cover—Head cover 
is any form of vertical bullet-proof shield 
placed in front of a man firing (or observ 
ing). A great variety of forms may be 
utilized. Generally head cover consists of 
niches, embrasures, or loopholes (cither in 
dividual or continuous) in the parapet of a 
trench. These may be formed by sandbag: 


It provides complete 
rifle, machine-gun or 


A very 


post is shown in 
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wooden troughs or boxes, logs or steel rails 
with a continuous opening between them, 
stove pipe, steel plates with holes in them, 
etc. (Plate 28). 

Formerly, when artillery fire was less in- 
tensive than in these days, head cover was 
quite frequently employed. It has the dis- 
advantages that it restricts fire and is rather 
difficult to construct, and hence is seldom 
used except in positions to be occupied for 
some time or for snipers’ nests or machine- 
gun emplacements of the “pill box” shell- 
proof type (see post). It is also very 
difficult to conceal the niches or holes from 


shell fragments. It is always combined with 
head cover and may consist of steel plates, 
rails, logs covered with earth, etc. Over- 
head cover is subject to the same disad- 
vantages as head cover, and to an even 
greater extent. (It is to be distinguished 
from shelter, as provided for men not in their 
firing positions.) 

Head and overhead cover for riflemen may 
still be employed to advantage in cases where 
the enemy is not well equipped with artil- 
lery. Portable shields, which may be pushed 
ahead of a man advancing, are sometimes 
employed by individual scouts or snipers. 


VIEW OF PORTABLE SNIPERS. POST (STEEL) 





























Pirate 27. 


hostile observation. Accordingly, trenches 
provided with head cover are exceedingly 
apt to become targets for hostile shell fire, 
which quickly destroys them. Head cover 
is accordingly generally limited to a few 
special localities, particularly observation and 
snipers’ posts. It is not always practicable 
to hang a curtain in rear of the loophole. It 
may be concealed by a coil of barbed wire 
or a bush placed in front. 

Overhead cover is any form of horizontal 
bullet-proof shield extending over the body 
of a man firing, thus protecting him from 
high angle machine-gun or shrapnel fire and 


“A” Frames and Trench Boards—‘“A" 
frames are used as a support for a revet- 
ment for the lower portion of trenches in 
soft and medium soils in a rainy climate. 
They also serve to support trench boards 
(narrow wooden foot walks). 

The standard “A” frame is shown in Plate 
29. It is made up in quantity in rear of 
the lines. (See also Plates 19 and 22.) 

Sortie Steps and Ladders—Inclines or 
steps providing exit from trenches, for at- 
tack or counter attack, while more con- 
venient than ladders, are too readily located 
by aerial photography, and accordingly 1ad- 
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ders fixed to the slopes of the trenches are 
preferred in most locations. There should 
be sufficient for the ordinary uses of patrols 
and sentinels. In preparation for attack 
only, additional ladders may be provided by 
taking up trench boards and prying off alter- 
nate cross pieces (Plate 29). Sortie ladders 
are usually placed at intervals of 50 yards. 

Trench Bridges.—In localities not too close 
to the front it will often be practicable, and 
always more convenient, to move in the open 
it night. Light bridges over the trenches 
may be provided for such travel. They 
should generally be removed and placed in 
the trench during the daytime. They con- 
sist of nothing more than two or three 
beams with cross pieces nailed 
Sometimes the beams may be 


wooden 
thereto. 
trussed. 

For the forward movement of artillery 
through a trench area, special trench bridges 
to carry the guns across will be required. 
These are prepared and placed by the 
engineers. 

Ammunition and Grenade Recesses.—Re- 
cesses in the forward interior slopes of fire 
trenches and machine-gun emplacements are 
necessary to contain reserve ammunition. 
Unsupported recesses are undesirable, a bet- 
ter device being a wooden box, roofed with 
waterproof paper, let into the parapet. A 
standard form of box is 20 inches wide, 20 
inches deep and 12 inches high, and provided 
with a gas curtain. Lacking the standard 
box, any box of suitable size may be used. 
These boxes are placed above the fire step, 
immediately below the parapet, their tops 
level with the original surface of the ground. 

Grenade or Bombing Posts—These sta- 
tions are seldom employed and are found 
only in very highly stabilized positions. 
They are located usually as concealed off- 
sets from communication trenches. . Their 
functions are to cover important localities 
which cannot be reached by the fire of other 
weapons and where the enemy might find 
shelter, and to prevent the passage of the 
enemy along a trench which he has captured, 
by establishing a grenade barrage on the 
trench, usually at a junction. In a highly 
stabiliztd position grenade posts may be es- 
tablished at intervals to deny to the enemy 
passage along communication trenches. These 
posts are placed within bombing range in 


prolongation of sections of the communica- 
tion trenches (Plate 29). When grenade 
posts are placed in exposed positions they 
should be protected by low, invisible obsta- 
cles and the fire of automatic weapons. 
Grenade posts are nothing more than pits, 
provided with a fire step from which one or 
more grenadiers operate, and a bomb trap 
for their protection. The bomb trap is a 
pit at the bottom into which grenades falling 
into the post roll and explode without in- 
juring the occupants (Plate 29). Grenade 
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posts may be connected with the trench by 
a camouflaged passage. 

Grenade Nets.—In highly stabilized posi- 
tions where the opposing lines are within 
bombing range of each other, inclined wire 
nets are occasionally erected in front of the 
advanced trenches as a protection against 
grenades. Grenades which strike the net 
rebound before exploding; those which pass 
over fall behind the parados and cannot in- 
jure the occupants of the trench. The net 
is often protected from the enemy’s artillery 
fire by its proximity to his own lines. The 
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net should be installed so that it can be 
readily removed without noise, in prepara- 
tion for an attack or raid. The employment 
of such nets is very exceptional, but they 
may be useful in special situations when 
passive defense only is contemplated. 
Assembly, and Shell or Slit Trenches — 
In preparation for an attack from a stab- 
ilized position, additional trenches may be 
provided for the assault troops. They are 
placed parallel to the front and are known as 
assembly trenches or departure parallels. As 
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they are not to be used for the delivery of 
fire or for circulation, and as they will be 
required for a short period only, a very 
narrow trench, without revetment, trench 
boards or berms, will serve. Access to the 
ground, however, is very important, and is 
provided in the form of frequent sortie 
ladders or steps or by ramps at close intervals. 

For the protection of small local reserves, 
for reinforcement or counter attack, or as 
places of refuge in case of the shelling of 
a communication trench, short trenches par- 


allel to the front are dug from communica- 
tion trenches at convenient localities. These 
are usually about 2 feet wide and 7 feet deep, 
revetted if necessary. They are known as 
shell or slit trenches. At their outer ends 
there should be a ramp or incline giving ac- 
cess to the ground. These trenches should 
be covered with camouflage material when 
such is available. 

Subterranean and Camouflaged Communi- 
cations——Open trenches have the great dis- 
advantage that they cannot be concealed from 
aerial observation. Their location soon be- 
comes known to the enemy, who is able to 
concentrate his fire on any desired portion 
of them, thus rendering movement or the 
delivery of fire by the occupants of the trench 
practically impossible so long as the barrage 
or bombardment continues. Fire trenches 
must of necessity be open, but for commu- 
nications it would frequently be a great 
advantage to use subterranean passages whose 
location would thus be concealed from the 
enemy, and which might also be deep enough 
to be proof against shell fire. The great 
amount of time and labor required to con- 
struct such passages, however, limits their 
use, even in a stabilized sector, to a few 
places where they are especially needed. 

A passage branching off from a main 
trench and coming to an end at any locality 
is an indication that some important ele- 
ment of the defense is located at the place 
where the passage ends. It is almost certain 
to attract the enemy’s attention and fire. 
Such localities would be observation, listen- 
ing or snipers’ posts, machine-gun emplace- 
ments, etc. It is accordingly most desirable 
that such communications be concealed from 
view, even if they be not proof against fire 

Concealed communications are of four 
classes : 

a. Deep subterranean passages, having 
sufficient natural cover to be shell proof 
They consume much time in construction 
and are employed only for important com- 
munications in stabilized positions. 

b. Russian sap, a subterranean passage 
close to the surface. For short communica- 
tions it requires less labor than a deep 
passage. 

c. “Cut-and-cover” trenches, excavated in 
the open (not subterranean) and covered 
with lumber, logs or fascines and earth to 
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provide splinter or light shell-proof cover. 

d. Open passages, or trenches, covered 
with camouflaged material. These afford 
concealment from view, but no greater pro- 
tection from fire of any kind than an open 
trench, except in so far as concealment means 
immunity from fire. As they are very easily 
constructed, they are employed much more 
frequently than the other types. 

Sign-posting of Trenches—A trench sys- 
tem in a stabilized sector is rather bewilder- 
ing to troops occupying it for the first time 
and should be properly sign-posted to avoid 
confusion. A definite system of naming or 
numbering the trenches should be adopted; 
for example, all parallels named after states, 
in the same relative positions, all communica- 
tion trenches after cities, etc. Important ap- 
proaches may be named after large cities 
and should bear the same names throughout 
their length. 

Sign-boards should then be placed at all 
important junction points of parallels and 
approaches in such manner that they will 
catch the eyes of persons approaching the 
junction from any direction. They are 
placed upon the berm of the trench, but 
preferably not on a fire step. For approach 
trenches the usual or prescribed direction 
of travel (“in” or “out”) should be indicated 
by an arrow. All sign-boards at junctions 
should be double, that is, they should indi- 
cate the names of both the approach and 
the parallel. 

A good size of board is 12 inches by 24 
inches, with plain block letters, neatly painted 
in black on a white background. 

For guidance at night signs may be painted 
in luminous paint or made of a distinctive 
shape (rectangular, diamond, oval, etc.) to 
be felt in the dark. The use of beacons in 
the trenches is not usual, but very important 
trench junctions and generally junction points 
on roads in rear may be marked by signs 
visible both by day and by night. A good 
form of beacon is a box containing a lan- 
tern, One side covered with heavy opaque 
paper, the letters being cut out of. the heavy 
paper and a light translucent paper pasted 
over the openings. 

Kitchens—Hot food must be served to 
men in the trenches, and kitchens must ac- 
cordingly be placed as close as practicable 
to the front. Generally they will be on the 


nearest reverse slope which affords sufficient 
protection, and dug into the slope to insure 
immunity from fire. If no natural shelter 
be available within a satisfactory distance 
from the front, ghell-proof shelter must be 
provided, with a chimney through its roof. 
The shelter should be large enough to ac- 
commodate the standard rolling kitchen. 
Small fires for cooking or at least warming 
food may be built in the bottoms of deep 
trenches, provided they are made with dry 
wood which does not smoke. Such fires 
should be permitted only during daylight. 
Latrines.—Latrines are usually located in 
offsets from the communication trenches, 
generally not over 50 yards away, and pro- 
vided with covered approaches and screened 
with boughs, if practicable. They should be 
convenient of access for the men who use 
them, but not at localities apt to be shelled. 
Accommodations should be provided for 
about 5 per cent of the command. There 
should be at least one latrine per platoon. 
A trench, not over 2 feet wide and from 
6 to 10 feet deep, to be straddled by the 
users, is the type usually employed in the 
trenches. The excreta is kept covered with 
earth, and when the trench has been filled 
to within 2 feet of the top it is abandoned 
and filled flush with earth and a new trench 
prepared. Box seats are usually employed 
only for officers’ latrines. They have a 
splash plate to deflect urine into the pit. 
Where deep latrines cannot be provided, 
as in open warfare, covered buckets or cans 
are employed, with very definite instructions 
for emptying them and keeping them clean. 


DRAINAGE 


Importance of Drainage-—Except in very 
dry climates, drainage is a matter of the 
utmost importance in connection with all 
defensive works involving excavation. The 
neglect of proper precautions as to drainage 
is very apt to result in rendering trenches, 
emplacements, underground shelters, etc., ab- 
solutely untenable after a heavy rain. 

Improper drainage may not only seriously 
affect the health of the troops, but may 
actually contribute materially to the failure 
of important military operations. In any 
event a few simple precautions in advance 
may save much work later. 

All measures for drainage are based on 
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three very simple rules, which should be 
strongly impressed on the minds of all. 

a. Water seeks its level—that is, it runs 
downhill, however slight the grade, and per- 
sistently finds its way to the low spots. 

b. It is much better and usually easier to 
exclude water from all defensive works than 
to depend on measures for getting rid of it 
after it has entered. 

c. Drainage should be effective and prompt. 
Water should be led away from or out of 
the works as rapidly as possible in order 
that they may not suffer deterioration from 
its presence. 

All works should be designed and located, 
as far as other considerations permit, with 
a view to effective drainage, and they should 
be constructed with the problems of drainage 
constantly in mind. Effective drainage should 
be provided from the start and not left until 
the works are completed. 

The drainage plan of a fortified area 
should be considered as a whole, the area 
being divided into drainage districts whose 
limits are fixed by the positions of the im- 
portant watersheds and drainage lines of 
the terrain. This is a problem for the engi- 
neers, who will indicate to the infantry the 
measures to be taken in each drainage district. 

In very wet or swampy ground the height 
of the parapet should b« increased and the 
level of the bottom of the trench raised, 
sometimes to the height of or even above 
the natural surface. Material for the para- 
pet is “borrowed” from ditches in front and 
rear thereof. Trenches, of course, should 
never be located in such a terrain if it can 
possibly be avoided (Plate 14). 

No attempt should ever be made to place 
the bottom of a trench below ground-water 
level. Ground-water level may be determined 
by digging test pits. 

Necessary Precautions with Reference to 
Drainage —The following are some of the 
most essential precautions with reference 
to drainage in building a trench system: 

The bottom of a trench should always be 
above ground-water level, it being remem- 
bered that this level varies with the season. 

The bottom of a trench should not be level 
but should have sufficient slope to carry off 
the water. This means that the trace should 
not run exactly along a contour, if this 
can be avoided (Plate 30). 





Unnecessary sags or fow points in a trench 
should be avoided unless they can be placed 
at localities where they are easily drained, 

Trenches should be adjusted to the terrain 
in such manner that the water from the 
trenches, or that which is intercepted above 
them, can be readily led into the natura! 
drainage lines. 

Communication trenches should never be 
placed at the very bottom of a valley or 
drainage line (especially one subject to 
flood) but a short distance, at least, up the 
slope, with necessary passages for the escape 
of water flowing down the slope. 

It is easier to keep water out of the 
trenches than to get rid of it once it has 
obtained access. 

The drainage installation of a trench sys- 
tem should not be unduly “sensitive”—that is, 
apt to be blocked by hostile shell fire—or 
interrupted in other ways. This generally 
means that the water should be led as 
promptly as possible to the natural drainage 
lines, and that open drains are generally 
preferable to flumes or culverts. 

The measures necessary for drainage will 
usually be revealed by an inspection of the 
trench system during a rainstorm. 

A drainage system having been installed 
should be maintained, that is, kept open and 
functioning properly. 

Intercepting Ditches—The parados, on the 
upper side of a trench on a forward slope, 
may be made to serve as an intercepting 
ditch to prevent water running down the slope 
from entering the trench. In addition to 
this, intercepting ditches or drains may, when 
necessary, be placed on the uphill side of 
trenches. The ditches should have a continu- 
ous slope (no sags) and should conduct the 
water to the nearest natural drainage linc 
Occasionally it wili be necessary to carry the 
intercepting ditches over the trenches by 
means of a flume, across them by means of 
an open ditch, or under them by means of 
a culvert. Culverts may be of wood, con- 
crete, terra-cotta or iron pipe. An open 
drain, cut through the trench, is more easily 
restored, in case of damage by shell fire, 
than a flume or culvert. 

Drainage from trenches up the slope should 
never be allowed to escape into those below, 
but should be conducted to a natural water- 
course of ample capacity. 
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Drainage During Construction—Drainage 
is too often neglected daring the construc- 
tion of trenches, with the result that a rain- 
storm turns the uncompleted trench into a 
slough. Each uncompleted section should be 
constructed so as to have no sags at any 
stage and to drain positively into the adjacent 
section on the low side (Plate 30). A num- 
ber of men should be assigned at the outset 
to dig the intercepting ditches and open up 
the main outlets and drainage lines of the 
system of trenches. 

Sumps.—Where it is impossible to drain 
a section of trench or other defensive work 


especially during a rain, break up the con 
tinuity of the bottom, thus interfering with 
drainage and producing mud. Trenches in 
wet climates should therefore be provided 
with trench boards, which keep the occu- 
pants clear of the water and preserve the 
continuity of the drains under the boards. In 
firm soil the trench boards may be laid di- 
rectly on the bottom of the trench. In soft 
soils they should be supported by “A” frames 
(Plate 19). 

Maintenance of Drainage—Drainage sys 
tems require constant maintenance, and this 
duty devolves upon the troops occupying the 





Fig.l SITING TRENCHES TO 
ELIMINATE LOW SPOTS 


Fig3 SURFACE WATER CARRIED 
UNDER A TRENCH 





Fig.2 LONGITUDINAL SECTION 
Showing right and wrong manner of 
excavation. 
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Fig. 4SURFACE WATER CARRIED 
OVER A TRENCH 








Prate 30. 


into a natural watercourse, a sump may be 
employed. A sump is simply a depression, 
hollow or pit without outlet, from which the 
water escapes gradually by seeping through 
the soil. Sumps interfere with the contin- 
uity and use of a trench and are of limited 
capacity for drainage purposes. They should 
be employed only where absolutely unavoid- 
able and should preferably be placed in an 
offset rather than in the trench itself. Shell- 
holes adjacent to trenches may be used as 
sumps. If the sumps do not drain naturally, 
they must be pumped or bailed. 

Trench Boards—Men walking in a trench, 


sector. A number of men should be as- 
signed for the continuous inspection and 
maintenance of drainage. This maintenance 
consists in keeping all drains of every kind 
open and in good order. All blocks in 
trenches or drainage lines, caused by cave-ins 
or hostile shell fire, should be promptly re- 
moved. In soft soils in rainy climates revet- 
ments are provided, when practicable, to pre- 
vent caving of slopes of trenches and 
emplacements. 

Pumps of various kinds are provided for 
removing water from sumps, dugouts, etc. 
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DRAINAGE OF CAMP SITES 


The drainage of a camp site is usually a 
problem for the engineers. But, like most 
other problems in field engineering, the in- 
fantry will often have to solve it for them- 
selves. 

A camp on a steep slope is protected from 
surface water from above by means of in- 
tercepting ditches on the uphill side, in the 
same manner as a trench. 

The principal drainage ditches of a camp 
site are laid out at intervals, depending on 
the slope of the ground and the intensity 
of the usual rainfall. They run in the gen- 
eral direction of the slope of the terrain, 
from the high ground to the low, but most 
usually parallel to the street lines of the 
camp rather than obliquely across them. 
A convenient location for a main drainage 
ditch is between the backs of adjacent rows 
of tents or buildings. Secondary drainage 
lines are led into the main ditches at any 
convenient point. It makes no difference in 
what direction they run so long as they 
empty into a larger ditch. 

Wherever a drainage ditch crosses a road 
or street, a culvert must of course be pro- 
vided. When they have cleared the confines 
of the camp the main drainage ditches are 
led into the natural outlet by the shortest 
convenient lines. 

When the slope of the ground is very 
gentle the eye usually cannot be depended 
upon, and a contoured map should be used, 
or levels taken at a few critical points, in 
order to determine the slopes and from these 
the proper layout of the drainage. 

An artificial drainage system should be 
patterned after the natural system of drain- 
age, to-wit: it should consist of a number 
of main streams (ditches) with tributaries 
flowing into them. The ditches, however, 


(To be 


do not meander about at will like natura! 
drainage lines but must be adjusted to the 
buildings and streets. It will occasionally 
be necessary to carry a drainage ditch a short 
distance in a direction opposite to the natura| 
slope of the ground. This may be done by 
grading the bottom of the ditch to flow in 
the desired direction, regardless of the grade 
of its upper edge. A natural drainage line 
would never flow through a hill or rise in 
the ground, but it will often be necessary 
to carry a ditch through high ground iy 
order to preserve its alignment, and this j 
readily accomplished by deepening the ditch 
as necessary. 

Underground Water—The presence or 
absence of underground water, and the height 
at which it stands, both at ordinary times 
and after a rainy spell, should be taken int 
consideration in planning, locating and con- 
structing any defensive works 
excavation. 

If the ground water stands habitually close 
to the surface, the bottoms of deep trenches 
will always be full of water, and deep dug 
outs will usually be out of the question. 
Under such conditions it will be necessary to 
raise the level of trenches. 

The height at which the ground water 
stands may be determined by digging test 
pits of sufficient depth in the localities where 
it is proposed to place the trenches. The 
bottoms of the trenches should then be kept 
at least as high as the ground-water level 
thus found. If the works are to be occu 
pied for a considerable period, the seasonal 
variation in the ground-water level should 
also be considered. In general it is highest 
in the spring and lowest in the fall. 

Geologists are attached to armies in the 
field, and their advice with reference to 
underground water conditions should be 
utilized. 
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Book Reviews 


Military Sketching and Map Reading, 
by Maj. Loren C. Grieves, Infantry. 
Fourth edition. Washington: U. S. 
Infantry Association, 1921. Cloth, 
8vo, 148 pages. Price, $1.50. 


This has been a standard book of 
instruction in the Army since the time 
of the first Plattsburg camps, though it 
was first written for the instruction of 
noncommissioned officers in the Phil- 
ippines to supply the need for a simple 
exposition of a subject that is 
frequently considered abstruse and 
difficult, and is indeed so made by 
many authors. Through its use in the 
officers’ training camps it is familiar to 
thousands of officers. 

The present edition is a revision and 
in large part a re-writing of the book, 
bringing it up to date in such subjects 
as the use of coordinates, the new 
system of scales recently prescribed by 
the War Department, aerial photog- 
raphy and other new features. 

The popularity of the book probably 
lies in the simplicity of language and 
the adaptability of the text to the 
needs of both student and instructor. 


® 
The Battle of the Piave, June 15-23, 


1918. Issued by the Supreme Com- 
mand of the Royal Italian Army. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1919. 8vo, cloth, 82 pages with 
maps of Italian battle front. Price, 


The Battle of the Piave may be con- 
sidered as one of the decisive battles 
of the great war. At their inception 
the plans of the Italian High Com- 
mand were essentially defensive, but 
so flexible that advantage could be 
taken of any turn of events. At the 
proper moment and with incredible 


swiftness the great defensive was 
changed into a whirlwind offensive 
that swept over the Austro-Hungarian 
armies, inflicting such tremendous 
losses in both men and matériel, dis- 
organizing and disabling it to such a 
degree that the part it was to play in 
the last drive of the Central Powers 
amounted to absolutely nothing. 

The book is an official record of the 
great battle from original sources. It 
starts out with the disastrous events 
leading up to the necessity for the 
complete reorganization of the Italian 
Army and the moral and _ technical 
preparations for coming operations. 

A complete “estimate of the situa 
tion” is given with respect to the Aus 
trian plan of maneuver and their 
known preparations for the continua- 
tion of the conflict on the Italian 
front. Then follows the Italian plan 
of defense, which was based essen- 
tially on a large reserve ready to be 
thrown in where the chances for suc- 
cess appeared to be greatest. In a 
word, the Italian High Command, after 
their disaster in the fall of 1917, got 
down to fundamentals, organized and 
laid their basic plans on firm founda- 
tions, as indicated on page 31. 

The fundamental principle under- . 
lying the general plan was: To hold 
occupied positions to the end, aiming, 
in every case, at detaining the enemy 
within the most limited space possible 
and wearing him out by prompt coun- 
ter offensives, in such directions as the 
study of his offensive operations 
should indicate to be most suitable. 
The battle was fought along these 
lines, and at its end a survey of the 
situation showed that the great offen- 
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sive of the Austrian had been a com- 
plete failure. More than 250,000 mea 
had been put out of action; thousands 
were in the hands of the Italians as 
prisoners of war. Thousands upon 
thousands of all kinds of weapons and 
tons upon tons of military matériel 
and supplies had fallen into the hands 
of the Italian forces. 

To illustrate the several phases of 
the battle, ten maps accompany the 
book. They show the progress of 
events step by step. 

To the student of military history 
of the World War the book will prove 
most interesting and instructive. It 
should find a place in the libraries of 
the service as a valuable contribution 
to the history of the war. 


® 


American Boys’ Book of Wild Ani- 
mals, by Daniel Carter Beard. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and 
Company. Cloth, 8vo, 359 pages. 
Price, $3. 

Nothing can be more fascinating to 
the real boy than wild animals. He is 
always eager to get out where some of 
them have their haunts. Dan Beard, 
in his latest addition to the Woodcraft 
Series, offers the next best thing to a 
trip into the wild itself. His new book 
is filled with incident and adventure— 


‘stories of bears, wild cats, deer, 


opossum, and all the small furry things 
that dash and scamper away at the 
sound of man’s approach. 

The author is National Scout Com- 
missioner for the Boy Scouts of 
America and, next to Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, there is probably no 
man who is in so close touch with the 
work of this organization or who has 
a wider knowledge and greater love 
of the wild, its ways and its denizens. 
He has the gift of being able to make 


real and interesting to youthful readers 
all the things which he writes about 
with so much enthusiasm, and it js 
through this gift that his previous 
books on woodcraft have gained so 
widely in favor among those who are 
to become the best in national man- 
hood. 

Dan Beard has spent most of his 
life in the open; his experiences with 
wild animals have been numerous, 
some of them exciting. The most in- 
teresting of these are told as only the 
author knows how. 

® 
A Basic Unit Food System, by Sergt. 

H. Clyatt. Privately published. 

Small pocket size. Saddlestitched. 

76 pages. Price, $1. 

Sergt. H. Clyatt, U.S.A., who has 
been on duty as mess steward at Fort 
Thomas, Kentucky, has issued in 
pamphlet form the result of his efforts 
in working out a basic-unit system 
which he has developed and used in 
feeding a large number of men during 
the last four years, as he explains in 
the preface. The system was devised 
for the purpose of making a short cut 
in much of his work as mess steward. 
He uses 100 as the base of his tables, 
which makes figuring with decimal! 
multiplication simple. His basic units 
figure all foods down to one standard 
of the unit of 100 portions and bring 
recipes up to 100 portions or persons. 
His system, he says, was developed as 
a necessity during the World War. 
Used in conjunction with the Army 
Cooks’ Manual of 1917, it gives a wide 
range in quantity cooking and food 
handling. The tables of quantities are 
based on the main articles of food in 
the Army, with the fixed allowance in 
money, and afford the lowest cost for 
the food values in calories or energy 
production. 
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